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Did You 9 
Know That = 


WILLIAM J. CASSIDY, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Teachers and former 
president of the Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, AFT Local 337, has 
been appointed field examiner 
of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Seventh Region, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


EDGAR DALE, of the bureau 
of educational research at 
Ohio State University and a 
member of AFT Local 438, 
has been named an adviser on 
the production and distribu- 
tion of government morale 
building films in the office of 
government reports, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This office works 
in co-operation with Holly- 
wood film makers and pro- 
ducers of educational films. 


ARTHUR ELDER, national 
AFT vice-president from De- 
troit, spoke on “Taxation for 
the Little Man” on February 
24. This address, sponsored by 
the Detroit Public Library 
and held in their main build- 
ing, was the second in a series 
of weekly “Consumer and the 
War” talks. 


HOWLAND H. PADDOCK, 
secretary of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Teachers and a 
charter member of Local 557 
in Kenosha, has been elected 
secretary of the Kenosha, Wis. 
Trades and Labor Council. 


HERMAN LEADER, Local 31, 
Sacramento, a junior college 
teacher, is a member of the 
State Board of Education, 
California. 


JOHN HAROLD SWAN, 3&4 
member of Local 31, is state 
senator in California. He was 
rated state senator No. 1 by 
the California AFL. 


HELEN CONWAY, past presi- 
dent of Local 28 of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, is a member of 
the Minnesota State Teachers 
College Board. 


‘ (Send notices of the achieve- 
ments and activities of your 
members to George T. Guern- 
sey, “American Teacher,” 506 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til.) 











y 45 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

© The Milwaukee Public 
School Teachers Union this fall 
sponsored a child guidance clinic 
attended by approximately 200 
teachers, administrators, and par- 
ents. Dr. Grace Munson, director 
of the Child Study Bureau of 
Chicago, was the main speaker 
and explained the organization 
and work of the bureau. Roy Bel- 
ter, a probation officer of the 
Milwaukee Juvenile Court, spoke 
on co-operation between juvenile 
courts and guidance clinics and 
Luvella K. Reschke, vice-princi- 
pal of the Peckham Junior School 
and a member of Local 252, dis- 
cussed the movement to enlarge 
the Milwaukee County Guidance 
Clinic. She stated that Loca] 252 
was in favor of such enlargement. 


* * * 


6O YELLOW SPRINGS, O. 

Clinton Golden re- 
gional director of the Steel Work- 
ers Organization Committee, has 
been appointed a member of the 
board of trustees of Antioch Col- 


lege. 
G2: BLUE ISLAND, ILL.— 
©? 4 dinner meeting was 
held for 120 of the teachers of 
the Chicago south suburban area 
on January 29 at the Chicago 
YMCA. Minnie Rio, of the newly 
organized South Suburban Feder- 
ation of Elementary Teachers, 
was in charge of arrangements. 
Among attenders were many 
non-union teachers interested in 
learning about the AFT. Speak- 
ers were Victor Olander, secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, John M. Fewkes, 
AFT vice-president, and Burton 
Scott, president of the West 
Suburban Teachers Union, Local 


571. 
AR: PATERSON, N. J.— 
During the past year 
the Paterson Teachers Union has 
urged the mayor to choose new 
appointees from organized labor 
and the teaching profession. Two 
former school teachers are mem- 
bers of the municipal board for 
the ensuing year. 
Letitia Willett, a member of 
the local, was elected for her 
third term as secretary of the 


* * * 


+ * * 


Teachers Union in Action 


Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Passaic County. 

Ella Miller and Helen Pier- 
pont, members, spoke recently at 
the Paterson branch of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women concerning their 
travels through the Orient in 
1939-40 while on_ sabbatical 
leaves from their positions as 
high school teachers. 

* 7 * 


G72 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Louisville teachers will 
be paid their full contract sal- 
aries this year, discrimination be- 
tween Negro and white teachers’ 
salaries (which once amounted to 
15 per cent) will be done away 
with, and the women’s pay dif- 
ferential of $200 will be abolished 
as a result of the city’s accept- 
ance of the board of education's 
budget for 1941-2. These were 
all objectives set by the teachers 
when Local 672 was founded and 
AFT members feel that they 
have played a considerable part 
in their achievement, especially 
in dispelling the attitude of mu- 
tual suspicion with which teach- 
ers and board members and city 
officials viewed one another. Now, 
as a result of interviews and con- 
ferences there is a feeling of 
understanding and Sympathy 
among these groups which augurs 
well for the future. 

The Louisville Federation of 
Teachers was co-sponsor with the 
Louisville chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Professors of a meeting on “The 
College Professor in the War 
Economy.” An address was de- 
livered by Charles W. Williams 
and general discussion followed. 


* * 

ae Or SAGINAW, MICH, — 
e Organized labor’s con- 
cern over the local school situa- 
tion was expressed in a resolu- 
tion recently passed by the 
Saginaw Federation of Labor 
asking that something be done 
to change the present school 
system, characterized by the 
Saginaw labor press as “noted 
for its new buildings all sparsely 
filled with poorly paid teachers.” 
The low salary schedule of the 
Saginaw schools has resulted in 
an ever increasing exodus of the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Adapting Education 
to the War Emergency 


A program adopted by representatives of twenty AFT locals who 
met in New York City on February 21, which is published not 
as a statement of national policy of the American Federation of 
Teachers, but to promote discussion of educational problems 


raised by the war. 


TWENTY LOCALS on the eastern sea- 
board, represented by sixty members, met 
in New York City on Saturday, February 
21, to consider the numerous issues of great 
importance and concern that are being 
raised by the war. Locals from Massachu- 
setts to the District of Columbia sent rep- 
resentatives. 

The conference, chaired by John Con- 
nors, AFT vice-president, opened with ac- 
counts of problems in public schools and 
colleges and what locals are doing to meet 
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them. There followed a discussion of sev- 
eral hours on various problems such as 
adaptation of curriculum, services outside 
regular school sessions, salary, and pay for 
those in service. 


A comprehensive statement was present- 
ed by the Resolutions Committee, Vice- 
President Ruth Wanger, chairman. It was 
voted that the resolutions be sent to the 
members of the Executive Council- and to 
all locals through the national office. 

The meeting was held In the offices of 








Local 2. Other vice-presidents attending 
were Layle Lane, Jane Souba, and Stanton 
Smith, who was in New York to attend the 
Workers Education Conference. Margaret 
Root of Local 3 served as secretary. Un- 
fortunately, George S. Counts, AFT pres- 
ident, was unable to be present as he was 
attending the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence at San Francisco, but 
he had prepared a set of questions for start- 


ing the discussion. 
MARGARET ROOT, 


Conference Secretary 


POINT OF VIEW 


The terrible and increasing danger which 
now confronts our nation requires the quick 
and intelligent mobilization of the whole 
American people and all of their institu- 
tional resources for the paramount imme- 
diate task of winning the war. Upon the 
decisive defeat of the Axis aggressors de- 
pends, not only our very existence as a 
free and independent nation, but also what- 
ever hopes we may cherish for the building 
of a democratic peace. Our individual and 
organizational thought and effort must 
promptly be geared to the imperative re- 
quirements of victory. Nothing else is now 
so urgent for the American people as a 
whole, or for the members of our profes- 
sion. 

Education can—and must—play an im- 
portant role in winning the war. Our 
schools and colleges are an important key 
to America’s mind. They must be geared 
to the tasks of developing broad citizen 
understandings of the war, deep apprecia- 
tions of the truly critical situation which 
now confronts the United Nations, and, 
above all, an aggressive, unified will-to- 
win. 

Far too few Americans understand the 
basic social, economic, and political issues 
which this conflict raises to a plane of 
urgent immediacy. Most inadequate is our 
knowledge of the implications of these is- 
sues for the future of all men. We seem not 
to appreciate the imminent danger in which 
we have been placed by the recent develop- 
ments in the Far East. Too easily are we 
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confused and our war efforts dulled by the 
re-emerging appeaser forces within our 
midst. Too readily do we relax into spuri- 
ous attitudes of complacent invincibility. 

This lack of understanding, confusion, 
and apathy must promptly be dispelled. All 
of our people must be aroused to fuller and 
more aggressive participation in the various 
war efforts of our government. Our citi- 
zens must be made far more alert to and 
critical of those individuals and forces in 
the public life which seek to hinder our 
nation’s efforts to win the war. Now, all 
Americans, whatever may be their class, 
race, or other special interests, must quickly 
be welded into a thoroughly democratic and 
unyielding bond of anti-facist unity. Now 
must our apathy and complacency give way 
to the determination to force an early vic- 
tory. 

These are among the most urgent re- 
quirements of victory. They are tasks 
which our schools and colleges and the 
members of our profession have a peculiar 
responsibility and opportunity to promote. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
has ever sought to orient our educational 
program to the most effective service of 
democracy. Now, when American democ- 
racy faces its greatest crisis, this aim takes 
on added importance. Our schools and col- 
leges must come quickly to direct their pro- 
grams to the end of maximum service to 
the war efforts of our nation. 

This, the most urgent task of American 
education, is likewise the most imperative 
immediate task of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. We must seek to mobilize 
and unify the entire resources of our Fed- 
eration and our profession to help win the 
war, and in the process, to lay the necessary 
basis for the building of a constructive 
peace. 





PROGRAM 








In our efforts to organize our schools and 
colleges to meet the pressing demands of 
the war emergency, there are several lines 
along which we should seek to develop pro- 
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grams. Among them, the following are of 
major importance. 


Curriculum Revision 


The curricula of our schools and colleges 
must be so revised as: 

(1) To develop sound and broad under- 
standings of the nature and problems of the 
war, together with their implications for 
the post-war peace; and 

(2) To supply quickly both the general 
education and the technical training which 
the war emergency demands. This involves, 
among other things, the following: 


HEALTH—Broader and more effective programs 
for the development of physical health and emo- 
tional stability should be curganized. The prac- 
tical knowledge and application of nutrition 
should be stressed. Well balanced meals should 
be provided for needy pupils. Widespread partici- 
pation in sports and games should be stimulated. 
Although much greater stress should be placed 
upon military training for mature students, such 
training must not be allowed to supplant the 
health education and physical activities essential 
for the proper development of our adolescent 
youth and children. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—tThere should be a new and 
more vital emphasis upon instruction in the social 
studies. 


(a) History and geography must be divested of 
their traditionally narrow and _ provincial 
character, and redirected toward the building 
of thorough understanding, not only of Amer- 
ica, but also of our neighbors, our enemies, and 
our allies in this war. 


(b) Practical, rather than classical, economics 
should be stressed, emphasis being placed upon 
such economic problems as relate to: (1) taxa- 
tion, (2) inflation, (3) availability of raw mate- 
rials, (4) war production, (5) unemployment, 
(6) housing, (7) the labor movement, (8) con- 
sumer questions, etc. 


(c) Courses in problems of democracy should 
stress the meaning of democracy, its implica- 
tions for all of our people in all areas of social 
life, and especially the imperative necessity 
that practices which now divide the American 
people along the lines of race, class, creed, and 
national origin be eliminated from our social 
life. The whole American people must be 
brought together in a common and united 
effort to solve the common problems which 
they face in this war emergency, and which 
they are certain to face in the period of post- 
war reconstruction. 
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SCIENCE—Instruction in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences and mathematics should be re- 
directed to include programs designed to serve 
the immediate practical end of supplying the 
vastly increased need for technically trained 
workers in the armed forces and in industry. 


LANGUAGES — Foreign language instruction 
should give added emphasis to developing ability 
in the practical use of the tongues of our neigh- 
bors to the south in this hemisphere, and both of 
our allies and our enemies in Europe and the Far 
East. Of equal or greater importance is the de- 
velopment, through language instruction, of broad 
understanding of the cultures of other peoples. 


ACCELERATION—On the college and university 
level, and to a lesser extent on the secondary 
level, the tempo of the educational process must 
be stepped up to meet the ever expanding demands 
of the war emergency. Always, however, such 
acceleration must be preceded by skilled guidance 
and must be consistent with the demands of 
sound and thorough educational achievement, and 
especially with the emotional and physical health 
of our youth. 


Teacher Edueation 


As in the school and college education 
of youth, so especially in the education of 
teachers, there should be a new and greater 
emphasis upon the development of under- 
standing of both the social and technical 
aspects of our culture, and of their rela- 
tions to the problems of the war and the 
post-war reconstruction. This necessitates 
well rounded instruction in the social 
studies for all prospective teachers. Because 
of the growing shortage of teachers, it is 
likewise urgent that programs of teacher 
education be accelerated in whatever ways 
are consistent with instructional efficiency 
and the physical and emotional health of 
students. 


Defense Training 
and Employment 


Facilities for the training of workers in 
defense industries should be expanded 
enormously throughout the nation. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the re- 
training of workers displaced by the con- 
version of industry to a wartime basis. 
Training programs should be operated on a 
twenty-four hour basis, and widely adver- 











tised in the community. Uniform require- 
ments for entrance should be established. 
Youths and adults, both men and women, 
should be encouraged to prepare themselves 
for the millions of additional jobs which 
our rapidly expanding defense industry is 
creating. Effective and more comprehen- 
sive programs of guidance should be de- 
veloped. 

It is especially important that the in- 
creased labor demands created by the war 
emergency be not allowed to serve as an 
excuse for the exploitation of child labor in 
agriculture and industry. 

Further, in the interest, not only of 
democratic fair play, but also of the im- 
perative requirements of victory in this 
war, full access to defense training pro- 
grams and to employment in defense indus- 
tries should be accorded all Americans, 
regardless of race, creed, or national origin. 
Training programs and employment prac- 
tices must be developed which are entirely 
consistent with the purposes of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order No. 8802, and with 
the aims of the Farm Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. Thus only can our nation 
satisfy the requirements of justice and the 
pressing labor demands of the all-important 
battle of production. 


Nursery Schools 


Public school systems everywhere, and 
especially in centers of defense industry, 
should proceed rapidly to the development 
and extension of nursery schools and child 
care centers. This is essential in order to 
care for the children of parents who go into 
defense production and other aspects of the 
war effort. 


Extension of Educational 
Opportunity 


Opportunities for sound elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education should every- 
where be extended. Especially should more 
adequate and more equitable opportunities 
be provided for Negro children, rural 
children, and all children in impoverished 
school districts. Effective programs for the 
rehabilitation of selectees rejected because 
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of educational deficiencies should be devel- 
oped. Partially to serve these needs, an 
enlarged program of federal aid to educa- 
tion, such as that envisaged by the recently 
proposed “Educational Financial Act of 
1942” (S 1313), should promptly be 
enacted into law. 


Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Especial steps should be taken to control 
the marked increase in juvenile delinquency 
which, in other nations, has been seen to 
accompany the social disorganization at- 
tendant upon war. Particular attention 
should be given to the development or ex- 
tension of opportunities for wholesome 
recreation, wise control of the newly 
enlarged incomes of youthful workers in 
war industries, and the proper grouping of 
children evacuated as a precaution against 
air attack. 


Air Raid Protection 


The confusion and _ inefficiency which 
frequently are seen to characterize pro- 
grams of air raid protection for our schools 
and colleges must quickly be dispelled. 
Sound programs, based upon the expe- 
rience of our British and Soviet allies, 
should be planned and placed into imme- 
diate execution. Such essential equipment 
as first aid kits, stretchers, asbestos 
blankets, and other fire fighting apparatus, 
wire or tape protection against the hazards 
of flying glass, etc., should be provided. 
Adequate air raid shelters should be made 
readily accessible to all pupils. In coastal 
and inland industrial cities, plams for the 
evacuation of children should be perfected. 
The children themselves, and through them 
their parents, should be thoroughly in- 
formed of the necessity for and procedure 
of air raid protection. 


Adult Edueation 


Programs for the general social, eco- 
nomic, and political education of adults, 
together with specialized and_ technical 
training, should be markedly expanded 
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throughout the nation. Such programs 
should be comprehensive in nature, provid- 
ing for the needs of adults with varying 
occupational and other interests, and with 
varying degrees of educational attainment. 
Especially should such programs be 
oriented in terms of the immediate prob- 
lems of the war and the anticipated prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction. It is par- 
ticularly urgent that special steps be taken 
so to enhance the political understanding 
of the American people in general, and 
members of our profession in particular, 
that they will insist upon vigorous and 
democratic prosecution of the war by pub- 
lic officials, and will vote in the coming 
congressional elections for candidates who 
may be expected fully to support the vic- 
tory program of our President, and to 
build a constructive peace. 


Defense Bonds, War Relief, 
and Related Activities 


Effort should be made actively to in- 
volve all pupils and teachers in some form 
of direct participation in the war efforts of 
our nation. The purchase of defense 
stamps and bonds: First Aid and Red 
Cross work; support of community social 
agencies; contributions to the Red Cross, 
and to the British, Russian, and Chinese 
War Relief; conservation of paper and 
other materials; support of the Victory 
Book Campaign; the entertainment of sol- 
diers; donations of blood for emergency 
transfusions; the development of library 
information centers, conduct of forums and 
discussion groups, the preparation of bul- 
letins, etc. about the war and related 
problems—these are but a few of the vari- 
ous activities by which all teachers and all 
pupils may participate directly in helping 
to win the war. Such activities should be 
vigorously sponsored in our schools and 
colleges. 


Special Wartime Services 
of Teachers 


It is expected that teachers will be called 
upon more and more to render a variety of 
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special wartime services in the schools and 
community. This, of course, teachers are 
happy to do. They should have the privi- 
lege, like other citizens, of selecting the 
types of special wartime activities in which 
they prefer to engage. Further, school 
boards and administrative officers should 
seek the advice and suggestions of teachers 
through their democratically elected repre- 
sentatives prior to instituting wartime pro- 
grams which affect the work of teachers 
in the schools or in the community. Teach- 
ers themselves, through their organiza- 
tions, should take the initiative in making 
proposals for the special wartime services 
of teachers. 


In the interests of wholesome morale, 
educational efficiency, and the require- 
ments of simple justice, it is necessary that 
the living standards, retirement annuities, 
and tenure security of teachers be safe- 
guarded against the hazards which war- 
time service entails. The salaries of all 
teachers should be adjusted to the soaring 
costs of living. Teachers called to service 
in the armed forces or in other realms of 
the war effort should be guaranteed re- 
employment following such service with- 
out any impairment of professional status 
or tenure. Where such teachers hold re- 
tirement annuity contracts calling for joint 
contributions by the school system and the 
individual, the validity of such contracts 
should be maintained while teachers are on 
leave for war service by means of continued 
payments to the annuity fund by the school 
system or college involved. 





IMPLEMENTATION 








In order effectively to mobilize and unify 
the members of our profession for full sup- 
port of the war efforts of our nation, and 
promptly to adapt the programs of our 
schools and colleges to this end, it is essen- 
tial that immediate organizational steps be 
undertaken by our Federation and its sev- 
eral local unions. In order to implement 
the program outlined above, 








It Is Recommended 


(1) That the Executive. Council of the 
American Federation of Teachers, or a sub- 
committee thereof, be assembled in emer- 
gency meeting to institute definite measures 
by which the full resources of the Federa- 
tion and of our profession may be mobilized 
to the end of giving concrete expression to 
such comprehensive program of wartime 


education as the one which is outlined 
above; 
(2) That the Executive Council give 


especial attention, among other things, to 
the development of a program of adult edu- 
cation designed to serve the immediate 
political aim of electing a Congress that 
will give full support to the war program 
of the President, and aid in so conducting 
the war as to assure a decisive military 
victory and the organization of a demo- 
cratic peace. Similar attention should be 
given to organizing public opinion for the 
purpose of developing in the present Con- 
gress a more valid and constructive pro- 
gram of wartime legislation. Such a pro- 
gram should involve: (a) the definition of 
criteria by which to judge the qualifications 
of candidates for service in a wartime Con- 
gress; (b) the application of such criteria 
to the candidates for election; (c) the stim- 
ulation of wide publicity and critical dis- 
cussion, especially among parents and 
teachers, of the wartime qualifications of 
prospective congressmen; and, in all as- 








pects of the program, (d) full and close co- 
operation with the American Federation of 
Labor; 

(3) That the Executive Council 
especial attention, among other things, to 
the launching of a vigorous legislative pro- 
gram for enactment of the recently intro- 
duced bill for federal aid to education, 
known as “The Educational Finance Act of 
1942” (S. 1313); 

(4) That the regional vice-presidents 
stimulate the organization of regional con- 
ferences for the purpose of planning and 
instituting wartime programs conceived in 
the light of their special problems; 

(5) That each local union of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers organize or 
activize (a) a committee for the purpose of 
stimulating the development of effective 
programs of civilian defense in our schools 
and colleges: and (b) a committee on edu- 
cational policy, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the adaptation of educational pro- 
grams to the requirements of the war 
emergency; and 

(6) That, in 
here 


give 


developing the program 
recommended, the Federation and 
each of its local unions seek (a) to establish 
close and co-operative working relations 
with central labor bodies and state federa- 
tions of labor, and with other teacher or- 
ganizations; (b) to conduct vigorous cam- 
paigns for increased membership to serve 
the increased demands which the 
emergency entails. 


war 


Statement by the Educational Policies Committee 


The report of the special conference of 
sixty delegates of twenty AFT locals which 
met in New York on February 21 was 
submitted to the National Educational Pol- 
icies Committee. The Committee com- 
mends the initiative of this conference in 
coming to grips with the problems of 
“adapting education to the war emergency,” 
and hopes that similar groups of teachers 
of our Federation will tackle important 


educational problems and give to the Fed- 
eration the benefit of their deliberations. 
The National Educational Policies Com- 
mittee is in agreement with the report of 
the eastern conference, but is desirous of 
suggesting certain revisions and additions. 





Three additional sections were immediately 
suggested: (1) on adapting the curriculum 
of American education to the needs of the 
machine age in which we live; (2) on coun- 
selling and guidance; and (3) on the re- 
lationship of the work experiences of adoles- 
cents to their formal education. Sub- 
committees have been appointed to work 
out these sections which will appear in the 
April issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Each member of the Committee will make 
a careful study of the entire report with 
the purpose of making further recom- 
mendations or additions. 
National Educational Policies Committee 
LILLIAN HERSTEIN, Chairman 
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British Schools in the War 


Elsie V. Parker, 


Ex-President of National Union of Teachers 


TWO DAYS before the deciaration of war 
I accompanied my school party to a Recep- 
tion Area and for the next four months 
I acted on behalf of my education authority 
in organizing the school facilities for sev- 
eral thousands of children evacuated from 
my home town. Since then I have worked 
in the Evacuation Area and now have a 
school of more than six hundred children 
in one of the most devastated places in 
Britain. My Union work has taken me 
into every part of England during the last 
two years and I have represented my 
Union on the special committee set up by 
the Government to advise in all matters 
of evacuation. If, therefore, my attempt 
to assess the effects of war conditions upon 
our schools is biased by my personal ex- 
periences, it is yet broadly based. It is 
made in the hope that our colleagues in 
America may avoid our mistakes and learn 
from our successes. 


Planned Evacuation 

We planned, as you know, for the whole- 
sale evacuation of school children from 
what were deemed to be vulnerable centers 
of population (termed Evacuation Areas) 
into Reception Areas. Dispersal rather 
than immunity from danger was the prin- 
ciple. Many areas and towns were styled 
Neutral and did not lose or receive children. 

The children were evacuated in school 
units, accompanied by their teachers. 
Children and teachers were to be billeted 
on private citizens and schooling was to be 
resumed in such places as were available. 

This plan was admirably designed to 
meet the needs of a situation in which 
heavy air attacks would be made for a 
very few months on certain areas, this 
phase of the war to be then followe? by 
a period of relative security. I think it 
unlikely that the method of private billet- 
ing would have been adopted if it had been 
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Pamphlets Available 


The national office of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has prepared two 
pamphlets in mimeograph form dealing with 
education in Great Britain in wartime, 

“The Education Program of the War- 
Time Army of Great Britain,” contains three 
articles by British writers. “The Evacuation 
of Children During Air Raids In Great 
Britain” includes articles on the problems 
of evacuation of children which have ap- 
peared in official publications of the 
National Union of Teachers of England, 
Britain’s organization of 180,000 teachers. 

Copies of these pamphlets may be ob- 
tained by writing to Irvin R. Kuenzli, sec- 
retary-treasurer, American Federation of 
Teachers, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 











realized that such a scheme would have 
to operate over two, three, or more years. 
The emphasis was certainly on dispersal 
and relative safety rather than on school- 
ing, so that in some areas it was many 
weeks before any kind of school accommo- 
dation could be secured and in very many 
the accommodation was very poor. The 
“identity” of the school party was pre- 
served as far as possible, so that it might 
return home without dislocation of organi- 
zation, personnel, or method. 

While everything points to the conclu- 
sion that a short-term evacuation was 
planned from the point of view of the Re- 
ception Areas, what happened in the 
Evacuation Areas seems to have been 
based on the assumption that the evacua- 
tion was for a long period, and that no 
schooling would have to be provided in 
these areas'for the duration of the war. 
A large proportion of the school buildings 
were taken over by civil defense services 
and adapted for their use. The remainder 
were closed, and in London the cleaning 
staff was dismissed. 








So much for the plan, and its inherent 
inconsistency. It broke down in several 
important ways, partly due to unforeseen 
circumstances over which none had con- 
trol, partly due to unpredicted human re- 
actions, and partly due to conflict between 
different departments of state. 


How It Worked 


The evacuation was orderly and ex- 
tremely efficient, at the evacuation end. 
The first major weakness was due to the 
conflict of interest between the transport 
and the education authorities. The trans- 
port officials were preoccupied with the 
task of clearing trainloads with the maxi- 
mum speed and, regardless of educational 
arrangements, sent many thousands of 
children to areas where other types of 
evacuees were expected. Boys of sixteen 
and seventeen were sent to places where 
infants had been expected and cots pro- 
vided, etc. Large secondary school parties 
arrived at places where there was no school 
accommodation, while other places waited 
in vain for the trainload for which pro- 
vision had been made. 

This confusion on the part of the trans- 
port officials was partly due to the fact 
that, contrary to expectation, very many 
children remained in the Evacuation Area. 
In consequence, where two trains had been 
arranged for, one served, and several 
parties of children travelled in this train 
to a destination other than those which 
they had been intended to reach. 

At the reception end of the journey, con- 
ditions varied very greatly. Many local 
billeting officers and reception committees 
had done their work well; others had failed 
badly. Private billeting was found to be 
less easy to arrange than had been ex- 
pected. Most teachers worked round the 
clock for many weeks, seeking to make 
readjustments where these were necessary. 
Despite their efforts, children became 
homesick, parents missed their children, 
and the “drift back” began. 

After a very few months it became clear 
that some provision ought to be made for 
the steadily growing number of children 
in the Evacuation Areas. Some local 
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reluctant to 
act, lest the making of such provision 


authorities were extremely 
should encourage the “drift back.” Gradu- 
ally, however, such schools as were avail- 
able were reopened and teachers were re- 
called from the Reception Areas to teach 
in them. In most areas a more or less 
stable condition had been reached when 
the heavy air attacks of 1940 began. 

It was at night that the major destruc- 
tion was wrought. Except in a few coastal 
towns, day time raids were infrequent and 
on a small scale. The number of “inci- 
dents” affecting school buildings with chil- 
dren in attendance was negligible. Large 
numbers of schools, however, were com- 
pletely or partially destroyed. Consider- 
able numbers of children joined the parties 
in the Reception Areas or went to fresh 
areas. A new feature, however, appeared 
in the evacuation procedure, mothers and 
their children being evacuated in parties, 
without relation to the schools attended 
by the children. Usually these parties of 
mothers and children were not accom- 
panied by teachers, the assumption, often 
unwarrantable, being made that the chil- 
dren could easily be absorbed in the local 
school on arrival. 

Schools in the London area which had 
almost regained normality during the early 
summer of 1940 were again closed in the 
autumn. Their reopening was forced by 
the fact that despite the air raids thou- 
sands of children remained at home. Once 
more the reassembling of pupils began, first 
aid repairs were made to buildings, teach- 
ers were recalled. 

The number of teachers proved inade- 
quate, for very many had been absorbed 
in civil defense work of one kind or an- 
other, Civil defense authorities were re- 
luctant to release them and it often took 
a long time to secure their services once 
more in the schools. 

The last year (and particularly the last 
nine months) has seen a continuance of 
this process of reconstructing schooling in 
the Evacuation Areas. Children in the 
Reception Areas have fallen in number, 
school parties have lost their identity and 
have been “merged” with the local schools, 
teachers have been recalled to their home 
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Here the number of children has 


towns. 
grown, more and more schools have been 
reopened, and attempts have been made 
to resume normality. 


Edueational Loss 


The educational results of this ebb and 
flow of evacuation have been deplorable. 
No class, either in the Reception or in 
the Evacuation Area, could pretend to be 
stable in composition; nor could it be sure 
of having the same teacher or teachers for 
long. The subjective relations between 
teacher and class were necessarily changed 
to an objective relationship and while 
teaching went on, education suffered. My 
own school doubled in size in three months; 
every week sees new admissions, new 
losses, and the teaching staff has changed 
almost as much. 

As a result of the coming and going and 
of parental indifference, very many chil- 
dren have lost a year and even more of 
regular school attendance. Children of 
nine and ten are often found to be less 
literate than we used to expect at the age 
of seven or eight. 

Education was said to be the first casu- 
alty of the war. It has certainly suffered 
so severely that I have directed attention, 
first, to the evil effects of the war and to 
the mistakes in planning and organization 
which have been made. They are not uni- 
versal. The devotion and initiative of 
teachers and the social service rendered 
by some education authorities have done 
much to mitigate the evil. The secondary 
schools, moreover, have fared better, on 
the whole, in the Reception Areas. More 
trouble has been taken to secure for them 
tolerable school accommodation. Private 
billeting has been supplemented in their 
case by the provision of hostels, some 
schools being completely housed and cared 
for in this way. Taking it by and large, 
however, there is much to deplore in the 
effect the war has had upon our schools. 


Edueational Profit (Welfare) 


What benefits have been derived? In 
some directions we have been enabled to 
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make progress. Perhaps the most notable 
advance has been made in the provision of 
school meals. The Board of Education 
has exerted continual pressure on local 
authorities to develop an adequate system 
of school canteens. While much remains 
to be done, it is no small achievement that 
about half a million school children now 
have a substantial mid-day meal at school. 
Both the physical and the educational ad- 
vantages are already apparent and it is 
undoubtedly the intention of the Govern- 
ment to continue to expand school feeding 
during and after the war. 

The doubling of the school population 
in some Reception Areas has created prob- 
lems for the county authorities concerned. 
In particular, the School Medical Service 
which before the war was highly developed 
in urban areas but often meager in the 
rural counties has extended its area. In 
one county, for example, there was no 
school clinic prior to the war; now there 
are sixteen. 

The clothing requirements of evacuated 
children from poor homes have compelled 
authorities to devise methods by which 
they can be met and here, too, a start 
has been made with a social service which 
is bound to develop during and after the 
war. 

These “welfare” improvements have 
been the logical consequence of the separa- 
tion of parents from their children, the 
state and its local authorities being obliged 
to assume more and more direct responsi- 
bility. 


, 


Edueational Profit 


Even in the educational field more nar- 
rowly conceived, there have been advances. 
Most notable of all has been the drive for 
the establishment of nursery schools and 
day nurseries. This, of course, is the direct 
result of the absorption of women in in- 
dustry, but there can be no doubt that it 
is a development which has come to stay. 

Much has been said of the educational 
advantages to the school child resulting 
from evacuation. He has been brought 
into contact with the countryside and its 
pursuits, often for the first time in his 
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life. Thirty-one school camps, originally 
planned as short period homes for urban 
school parties, have become permanent 
school accommodations for evacuated 
parties, and here, too, much advantage has 
been said to result from the fresh open 
air environment. 

The effect of war conditions upon the 
curriculum of the schools has undoubtedly 
been to concentrate attention on the active 
pursuits of the child rather than upon 
“book-learning.” I am inclined to think 
that literacy has suffered unduly and that 
we may have gone too far in this direction. 


The Teacher 


Higher education, while it has suffered 
most severely at the university stage, has 
benefited from the provision of new state 
scholarships which enable boys and girls 
of mathematical or scientific ability to pro- 
ceed to the university, many of these stu- 
dents being those who, before the war 
would have had no such opportunity. 

Most of the burdens, and few of the 
benefits, have fallen to the lot of the 
teacher. Evacuated at very short notice, 
he was often left to find his own billet as 
best he could. A small billeting allowance 
goes very little way towards helping him 
to meet the inescapable financial obligations 
of the home he has left while at the same 
time maintaining himself in his new envi- 
ronment. /He has had to spend his days 
laboriously, striving to make good the 
deficiencies in the local billeting and wel- 
fare arrangements; teaching without ade- 
quate school furniture, books, or equip- 
ment, and often in mission halls or huts; 
keeping his children happy and content; 
watching over their clothes and food; con- 
soling parents for the absence of their 
children and persuading them to allow 
them to remain in the Reception Area. In 
the Evacuation Area he has played his 
full part as Fire Guard, Air Raid Warden, 
member of the Home Guard, etc., while 
teaching in blasted and partly ruined 
schools, with a continually changing school 
population, and liable to be moved at a 
moment’s notice to another school or class. 

The lot of the teacher has certainly not 


been enviable. Very little has been done 
or promised to relieve his financial posi- 
tion and while he knov’s that he has the 
heartfelt gratitude of the parents he is 
conscious that his labors are little appre- 
ciated or understood by officials or the 
Government. I myself am convinced that 
no one has done more than the teacher 
to keep high the morale of the nation, 
through the children and their parents 
with whom he has daily contact. But for 
the Union, his lot would have been even 
harder! 


Edueation and Total War 


There is already a great shortage of 
teachers, partly due to the calls made by 
the fighting services and partly due to the 
failure to train the normal number. This 
shortage is going to make post-war de- 
velopments extremely difficult. 

There are still some who say that the 
only thing that matters is that we should 
win this war, meaning that every other 
form of national effort may safely be 
neglected. They have not yet realized that 
to secure the total participation of the 
adult population in the war effort it is 
essential to convince parents that their 
children are being well cared for both 
physically and educationally. Even from 
this short-term policy point of view, the 
maintenance and development of our edu- 
cational system is of vital importance. 
Taking the longer view, and looking to the 
post-war needs of our nation and of the 
whole world, the necessity of giving the 
young people of today the best possible 
education for life is crystal clear. 

The conclusion of our experiences of the 
last twenty-nine months is that education 
matters at least as much in wartime as 
in peace, and that education cannot be 
divorced from the war effort itself. 

This realization is responsible for the 
recent decisions not to disturb further the 
teaching staffs of the schools by calls to 
military service, to ease somewhat the 
burden of extraneous duties forced upon 
teachers by war conditions, and to give 
serious consideration to the problem of the 
supply of teachers for the future years. 
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Let’s Teach the Truth About Unions 


Mark Starr 


“What Should Schools Teach About 
Unionism?” was the title of a paper pre- 
pared by Mark Starr, AFT vice-president 
and educational director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
for presentation before the National Coun- 
cil of Social Studies Teachers at Indian- 
apolis in November of 1941. From this 
paper we publish the closing summary, 
which makes eight specific suggestions on 
what schools and textbooks should teach 
about trade unionism and its functions. 


(1) The schools should give an explana- 
tion of the “closed shop” to show that it is 
no more tyrannical or unfair than our sys- 
tem of public taxation under which the in- 
dividual cannot escape his contribution to 
the public revenues, from which he benefits, 
although in some instances he may not 
agree with the particular form of expendi- 
ture. As a member of the minority, of 
course, he has the right to influence the 
city, state, and federal government to spend 
the money in a way which would meet with 
his full approval. Labor itself does not 
think that the “closed shop” is a blanket 
method suitable for immediate application 
to all industries. However, it does insist 
upon the right of unionists to refuse to 
work with non-unionists in certain situa- 
tions. 

(2) The school and the textbook should 
be at pains to describe the actual functions 
of the trade union by way of the provision 
of sick and death benefits, unemployment 
compensation, and old age pensions. They 
should give due and proper notice to the 
apprenticeship system set up by the unions, 
their enforcement of standards.of quality 
in workmanship, and their co-operation 
with enlightened employers to help stabi- 
lize the industry and to settle all disputed 
questions by effective mediation proceaures. 

Teachers should be able to see behind the 
headlines of newspapers which report 
strikes on page one and their settlement on 
page twenty, if at all. They should be able 
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to understand the “lusty immaturity” of 
unions which have had to fight bitterly to 
keep alive in previous years and thus lack 
the experience of collective bargaining 
which many unions have built up. 

(3) The textbooks should also make 
clear the record about the service given by 
labor in promoting and maintaining public 
education right from the time of its incep- 
tion in the United States. They should like- 
wise let the facts of experience speak con- 
cerning the results of technological employ- 
ment upon the workers’ standard of life and 
also the effects of the centralization of 
power in the hands of the banks and the 
big corporations, with the resulting dangers 
of monopoly prices as well as unemploy- 
ment. 

(4) The textbooks and the school should 
also examine carefully the role played by 
the middle man and the speculator, who 
too often escape the censure falling upon 
high wages as an alleged cause of high 
prices. The fallacy of the vicious circle in 
which- wage increases are alleged to be the 
cause of price increases should be carefully 
examined in the light of the relative move- 
ments of wages and prices. Current discus- 
sions on control of prices and the attempt 





Dr. Floyd W. Reeves Says 


“There are certain very important things 
in our social, economic, and political life 
that we hardly touch upon in our public 
schools—such things as the organization 
of labor unions and consumer co-opera- 
tives. I know of only one state in the United 
States that has any systematic program 
of instruction in the co-operative movement; 
and I don’t know of any state that has 
systematic instruction with reference to the 
organization of the workers of this nation. 
It seems to me that that is a very defi- 
nite type of citizenship training that ought 
to be given in our public schools.” 

University of Chicago Round Table, 

“What Should We Teach Our Youth Now” 
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to freeze wages reveal how badly the school 
has done its job in this field. 

(5) The whole position of labor in so- 
ciety and the importance of its role should 
be treated with emphasis to help overcome 
the previous over-emphasis upon bookish 
subjects and academic requirements. The 
aim would be to show the dignity and im- 
portance of both mental and manual labor. 

(6) The workers, as the most numerous 
group in society, constitute the greatest 
block of consumers. Hence, work in con- 
sumer education would be helpful to the 
trade unions. 

(7) In any examination of wages, annual 
and life incomes should be stated, not 
merely hourly rates of pay received by in- 
dividual workers. This should, of course, 
be supplemented by a description of the 


actual conditions under which the high 
sounding hourly wage is secured. 
(8) There should be classes in labor 





problems in all normal schools and teacher 
training courses and the educational de- 
partments of all our universities, so that 
future teachers and writers of textbooks 
would be able to explain the law of the land 
concerning collective bargaining. The pos- 
sibility of applying democratic rights and 
principles to the workshop should be ex- 
plored in these courses. If representatives 
of industry are invited, then the representa- 
tive of the central labor union in any given 
locality should also be brought in. 

The late Louis D. Brandeis declared: 
“The end for which we must strive is the 
attainment of rule by the people and that 
involves industrial democracy as well as 
political democracy.” Here one of the 
greatest legal minds in the history of our 
Supreme Court points the way to the school 
which can materially hasten that more com- 
plete fulfillment of democracy by an ade- 
quate treatment of the trade unions, 


Portland Wins Salary Increase 


Clarence E. Oliver 


“NOT ONLY a restoration to pre-depres- 
sion levels, but also an increase to meet the 
rising cost of living.” 

Portland, Oregon, teachers are united 
this spring, as never before, on the above 
salary program as its tax-conscious school 
board prepares the 1942-3 budget. 

As in many communities, salaries in Port- 
land were slashed when depression condi- 
tions brought a large decrease in tax in- 
come. In 1932 a recently adopted salary 
scale—already below national average—was 
lowered 20 per cent by means of a 10 per 
cent cut in rate and an additional reduction 
of a month in the length of the school year. 
Half of the cut was restored in 1935, but 
only 2'% per cent more had been added by 
last fall. The arguments of a rising cost of 
living, new taxes, and a new wave of pros- 
perity in our community met a cold re- 
sponse from the board members. No money 
was in sight for any further restorations 
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during the January to July, 1942, fiscal 
period for which the budget was then be- 
ing drawn, they said. 

In desperation, the teachers took their 
problem to the community. During the 
spring and summer a salary study was made 
showing Portland far below national aver- 
ages. Elementary teachers in Portland 
averaged $2,060, compared to a $2,334 na- 
tional average for cities of comparable size. 
High school teachers averaged $2,066, com- 
pared to a national average of $2,841. 

Portland living costs were found to be 
equal to or higher than those of many 
other cities of its size, contrary to the gen- 
eral impression of many citizens. At the 
same time, a study of ability to support 
education found Portland better than aver- 
age in that respect, yet far below average 
in its effort to meet its educational obliga- 
tion to its children. 

Armed with those studies, the Affiliated 
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Teachers Council sent speakers to civic 
clubs, asked for newspaper editorial support, 
and called on prominent representative 
citizens. Individual teachers were asked to 
carry the facts to their friends. 

When the board held a public hearing 
on its proposed budget—containing no sal- 
ary increases—the lightning struck. A 
flood of letters—nearly 200—was received 
by the board urging long delayed justice 
for the teachers. At the hearing, a dozen 
prominent citizens, some representing lead- 
ing civic organizations, urged the still ada- 
mant board to reconsider its position. 

Supported by a prominent tax expert, 
the teachers analyzed the proposed budget 
and submitted an alternate financial plan 
which provided for complete restoration 
without increased taxes. 

Such pressure could not be ignored, even 
by a board committed to tax reduction. 
Finally, however, a 5 per cent increase was 
granted—still 2'~ per cent short of com- 
plete restoration—and the revised budget 
was approved. 

Because of the change in the Oregon 
state law, the present budget is for a six 
months period, with the new fiscal year 
beginning July first. This necessitates an- 
other budget this spring, and gives teach- 
ers another chance to reopen the salary 
question, this time to ask not restoration 
but increase to meet the rising cost of liv- 
ing. That there will be opposition goes 
without saying. In the guise of national 
defense, efforts are already being made to 
shorten the school year and to limit ex- 
penditures for educational purposes. The 
board is, if possible, more tax-conscious 
than before, due to the huge federal tax 
program for war purposes. 

In spite of this, many Portland citizens 
are agreeing with the teachers that “public 
education is the first line of defense, and 
that it must be extended to meet the needs 
of all persons, whatever their age or walk 
of life, and defended against those who 
shortsightedly or maliciously would curtail 
or weaken it in the name of ‘economy.’ ”’ 

One of these citizens, Richard L. Neuber- 
ger, a nationally known writer on economic 
and political problems, and a supporter of 
good education in the Oregon state legisla- 
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ture, called attention to the plight of Port- 
land and other Oregon teachers last fall in 
an article in an eastern magazine. Later 
the article and a further letter on the sub- 
ject from him were reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record and widely distributed 
among teachers and others in Portland. 

Organized labor will back the demand 
for salary increases in support of the 
rapidly growing AFT Local 111, as it has 
backed salary increases for other organized 
labor in the community. 

And if, in spite of everything, no ade- 
quate salary increases are provided by the 
board, then the voter will have his chance 
to review the board’s decision, for five out 
of seven board positions will be voted upon 
in May of this year, 

Needless to say, Local 111 has had no 
small share in the above program. Its 
president is a member of the Affiliated 
Teachers Council, chairman of its legisla- 
tive committee, and active upon its salary 
committee at budget time. Other members 
are serving on committees, doing research, 
or carrying the teachers’ problems to the 
public. The best objective evaluation of 
Local 111’s work was made after the recent 
budget adoption by C. C. Chapman, editor 
of the Oregon Voter, a weekly magazine 
devoted to the local tax payers’ cause. In 
spite of his admitted prejudice against 
unions, he said in his October 18 issue: 

“Spirit of a majority of Portland teach- 
ers has been opposed to affiliation with 
labor unions. Yet the unions have been 
so vigorous in recent years in championing 
the cause of the teachers that an increasing 
number of teachers have waived the sup- 
posed advantage of professional status and 
have joined the AFL teachers’ union. The 
teachers’ union officers have made good by 
their aggressiveness in leading for the sal- 
ary increase. It is difficult to see that the 
teachers have made any financial mistake in 
joining. Aloof gentility may feed pride but 
does not pay grocery bills as acceptably 
as the cash the Union is winning for the 
teachers, a sum materially in excess of 
union dues. And most teachers, like other 
heads of families, have dependents and obli- 
gations. The amount of net income is a 
matter of real concern.” 




















TEN YEARS of successive salary reduc- 
tions aggregating more than one and a 
half years of wages lost, failure to grant 
annual increments, along with apparent 
determination of certain powerful, so-called 
civic organizations to sabotage the educa- 
tional system of Kansas City, even to the 
suggestion of a tax strike, had caused doz- 
ens of interested teachers to write the 
American Federation of Teachers for in- 
formation regarding that organization. 
When word came that Harry R. Hazel 
of the AFT would be in Kansas City, a 
group of progressive teachers, several of 
whom had long and _ successful service 
records and had long been friendly to the 
problems of labor, hurriedly contacted as 
many teachers as they could for a con- 
ference with Hazel. This group realized 
that the children of labor were the chief 
benefactors of a free educational system 
and that labor had been instrumental in 
securing and perpetuating free education 
in America. They also realized that those 
children were getting poorer educational 
facilities due to sadly overcrowded classes 
reduced terms of school, lessened equip- 
ment, more poorly kept buildings, and lower 
teacher morale because of continued wage 
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THAYER CARMICHAEL (left), president of the 
AFT local in Kansas City, Mo., accepts the char- 
ter from I. R. Kuenzli, AFT secretary-treasurer. 
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reductions—and all that while wages of 
other workers were soaring in step with 
the increased cost of living. 

Second and third meetings were held on 
succeeding days. Over thirty teachers 
signified their desire to affiliate. Two days 
later the number had swelled to seventy- 
two, with many others showing interest. 

This group applied for a charter, which 
was granted and formally presented by 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFT, just three weeks after the first meet- 
ing with Hazel. Since then, other open 
meetings have been held and the number 
of signers has passed 135. 

Local 691 gives every evidence of becom- 
ing one of the most enthusiastic groups 
affiliated with the AFT. Their determina- 
tion is first, to secure the best possible 
educational facilities for the children of 
Kansas City and, second, to secure the 
best possible working conditions for the 
employees of the Kansas City school 
system. 

The most essential officers have been 
elected, delegates to the Central Labor 
Union have been selected, and committees 
on constitution and by-laws, dues, and 
membership are at work. Affiliation with 
the central labor bodies was felt necessary 
to the development of the highest type of 
professional status of the members. The 
Central Labor Union has received Local 
691 with enthusiasm and it is felt that 
both groups will benefit materially by the 
affiliation. 

The members of Local 691 have already 
started on a long-range program of co- 
operation with the now existing organiza- 
tions of teachers and labor to secure proper 
conditions and legislation which will insure 
a firm foundation of educational opportu- 
nity for the children of Kansas City and 
of the state of Missouri in the near future 
as well as the time when the United States 
has won the war and the peace to follow 
the great conflict. Since there are already 
representatives of each type of school in- 


Extra coples of this issue of the “Ameri- 
can Teacher” and back copies are available 
for organizing purposes. Write today. 
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cluded in the membership of Local 691, it 
seems logical to expect significant strides 
in bringing the long-range program to a 
successful fruition. Local 691 has pledged 
its support and co-operation in solving ed- 
ucational problems to the administration 
of the Kansas City school system and to 
the Teachers Co-operative Council. 

The Kansas City, Missouri, Federation 
of Teachers expects to contribute materi- 
ally to the solidarity of teachers and labor 
in presenting a united front in order to 
bring about those conditions which will in- 
sure continued and adequate educational 
facilities and opportunities for the youth 
of our community so that democracy shall 
never falter, but continue as the best way 
of life for a free people. 

ELLIS BABBIT 
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AFTER A THOROUGH TRIAL of unaf- 
filiated organization, the Duluth Teachers 
Association as a group has joined the AFT 
as Local 692. The membership of the new 
local includes two-thirds of the teachers of 
Duluth, Minnesota, a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

The Duluth Association has had many 
of the characteristics of a teachers’ union. 
The membership has been classroom teach- 
ers only. The local dues of twelve dollars 
a year have been higher than ordinary as- 
sociation dues. The DTA has maintained 
a full-time executive secretary and carried 
on an active program locally and in the 
legislature, and has just won a tenure suit 
in district court, climaxing a struggle of 
several years. 

All this diligent crganization activity, 
when carried on through separate channels 
and without affiliation with organized labor, 
has proved insufficient to protect the Du- 
luth teachers, even though their association 
has won numerous partial victories. 

Besides suspending increments and main- 
taining salary cuts, the Duluth administra- 
tion has made an intensive drive to remove 
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teachers. Assignments were manipulated 
to force teachers out on the claim that their 
jobs were abolished, while new teachers 
were hired at lower salaries. In the tenure 
decision recently won by the DTA, the 
court said, “Certainly it seems unreason- 
able, during a period when sixty-six non- 
tenure teachers have been added to the 
teaching staff, that some slight adjustment 
of teaching schedules or classes would not 
have made room for Miss Bunting or Mr. 
Ging. . . . Instead, it appears to the court 
that there was a studied attempt to adjust 
the schedules” to maneuver out these teach- 
ers. 

The Duluth superintendent has even 
threatened teachers, in writing, with for- 
feiture of their pensions if they refused to 
resign on his request! 

A year ago the DTA set up a committee 
to investigate affiliation with organized 
labor. The committee found the teachers 
vigorously opposed to anything that threat- 
ened to disunite their organization; if af- 
filiation took place they felt it should be 
by action of the group as a whole. The 
small size of the existing Duluth AFT Socal 
was no index of the potential sentiment for 
affiliation. 

Because the administration continued its 
attacks, the need for allies was not discussed 
in an abstract atmosphere. The commit- 
tee met with organizers from the AFT, and 
speakers from the local labor movement 
were invited to DTA meetings, as was 
Mary McGough of St. Paul, AFT regional 
vice-president. 

On the final vote, nearly 90 per cent 
favored affiliation. Since affiliation, the 
membership has grown from 376 to over 
400. Of course, as in all towns, there are 
some teachers with views against organized 
labor. Some resignations were therefore 
expected, but none have occurred. 

The members of the previous AFT local 
by unanimous vote have joined the newly 
chartered Duluth Teachers Association. 

WARREN CREEL 


Send two copies of your local news notes 
to George T. Guernsey, editor, “American 
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Local 1 Wins Fifth 


Salary Restoration 


THE 1942 BUDGET of the Chicago Board of 
Education included a 2 per cent salary restora- 
tion for all public school employees. This is the 
fifth step in salary restoration since the cut was 
made ten years ago. The Union has played a 
major role in obtaining these restorations. All 
have occurred since the formation of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union in 1937. 

In order to understand why this struggle has 
been so long and even now is not completed it is 
necessary to know something about the financial 
condition of the Chicago Board of Education. 
Ninety per cent of the board's revenue comes 
from property tax. The slow collection and the 
high percentage of delinquency of this tax in 
Chicago has increased the financial burden of the 
board. The Teacher Unions in Chicago; predeces- 
sors of the present Union, AFT Local 1, joined 
with other civic organizations repeatedly to ob- 
tain a change in the revenue section of the state 
constitution so that other sources of revenue 
might be more readily obtained. The Chicago 
Teachers Union is carrying on this struggle. 

When the big cut in salaries went into effect 
in 1933 taxes were being spread’ almost two years 
later than the normal time due to 1928 reassess- 
ment. This meant that the board of education 
had to make an estimate of the assessed valua- 
tion two years before it was determined. This 
worked very well when the assessed valuation 
was going up but proved disastrous when the 
valuation went down. Out of this situation grew 
the legislation which is known in Illinois as the 
“Pegged Levy.” This statute sets the maximum 
amount which the board can use for its levy 
rather than limiting the rate as in the past. 

The Chicago Teachers Union has helped to 
educate the public regarding the value of this 
legislation and has helped in the passage of every 
“pegged levy” law since its inception. Stabiliza- 
tion of the board’s finances made restorations pos- 
sible. The new Union even before it had received 
its charter in its formative period was able to 
force through a restoration of four days (one 
week, less pay for Labor Day). The 1938 budget, 
the first passed after the Chicago Teachers Union 
came into existence, contained pay for Labor 
Day, another week added to the schoo! term 
and salaries sufficient to wipe out half of the 
direct pay cut of 15 per cent. In 1939 the Union, 
in co-operation with the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, did effective work in lobbying for an in- 
creased levy. It was hoped at first that this would 
be large enough to make it possible to restore 
the remaining two weeks to the schoo] term and 
to wipe out the rest of the salary cut which was 





then 744 per cent. It proved impossible to get 
the full amount necessary but a $3,000,000 in- 
crease was obtained. The levy of $48,000,000 was 
passed for the years 1939, 1940, and 1941. In 
1939 one week was added to the school term 
and in 1940 one other. 

The Union, in. co-operation with the Illinois 
Education Association, attempted, in the same 
session, since the legislature would not meet the 
following year, to have the 1940 levy increased 
$4,000,000 so that the pay cut might be wiped 
out that year. The bill was not passed, but the 
educational campaign carried out by the Union 
was so effective that the legislators were all 
primed with arguments for an increased levy in 
the next general session in 1941. They knew that 
the Chicago teachers, because of the chaotic con- 
dition of the board's finances, had suffered greater 
cuts in 1933 than teachers of other large cities. 
They knew that compared with other large cities 
Chicago teachers were underpaid and many other 
pertinent arguments which they used in their 
discussion of the bill which raised the educational 
fund levies for 1941, 1942, and 1943 to $52,000,000, 
an increase of $4,000,000 over those for 1939 and 
1940. Furthermore, because of the work done in 
1939 by the Union, the representatives of the 
Union were called into a meeting with the gov- 
ernor and representatives from the board of edu- 
cation. It was there agreed that the increased 
levy would entail salary restoration as soon as 
the board of education could effect sufficient sav- 
ings, since the effect of this increase could not 
be immediately realized because of other legisla- 
tion. For some years the board had received a 
portion of the motor fuel tax. Legislation had 
wiped that out for 1941 and future years. This 
loss was between two and three million dollars. 

In the fall of 1941 taxpayers’ organizations in 
Chicago were releasing publicity to the effect that 
local governments must retrench. Statements 
were made to the effect that no restorations 
could be made. The Chicago Teachers Union 
countered with publicity comparing the purchas- 
ing power of the teachers’ salaries in 1941 with 
1933. It was able to show that because of the 
increased cost of living and in spite of a 16 
per cent restoration, the teacher's monthly sal- 
ary had a purchasing power of 75.4 compared 
with 85 in 1933 and even the annual salary (the 
school term for 1941 was ten months and that 
for 1933 was nine) had a smaller purchasing 
power than that of 1933, the darkest year of 
the depression. Civic organizations, parent-teacher 
associations and the board of education were 
confronted with these facts. At the public hear- 
ing on the board’s budget, requests for salary 
restoration were made by a number of civic 
organizations. Taxpayers’ organizations were there 
en masse asking that no restoration be granted. 
The 2 per cent granted was not large, but con- 
sidering the great opposition, it was a victory 
for the teachers and the Chicago Teachers Union. 
HELEN E. TAGGART 
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Continued from page 2) 


best teachers to other fields of 
work. Action to secure a 15 per 
cent raise was submitted by the 
Saginaw Federation of Teachers 
at the regular December meeting 
of the board At that 
time the board (which had pre- 


school 
viously based its refusal to pay 
better salaries on the low tx 
millage under which it was 
forced to operate) expressed it- 
willing but unable to 
pay larger salaries, saying to the 
where we 


self as 


teachers, “Show us 


ean get the money and we'll 
gladly give it to you.” 
Investigation by the teachers 

revealed that the board con- 


trolled a building and sites fund 
surplus of 
million 


which contained a 
nearly a quarter of a 
dollars. For years teachers had 
been told that this fund could 
not legally be used for salaries 
but the teachers have learned 
on legal authority that this fund 
a resolution ol 
another 
used . for 


was created by 
the board and that by 
resolution could be 


salaries and maintenance. 


x *«* * 
DEARBORN, MICH.— 


63 I The Fordson Federa- 
tion of Teachers recently addres- 
sed a communication to the 
board of education asking that 
it consider a voluntary salary de- 
duction plan to give all teachers 
of the system a chance to buy 
United States bonds. 
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The mutual appreciation of ed- 
ucation and the labor movement 
is being put to practical effect 
in Detroit and environs. The 
automobile unions have found a 
definite need for the education 
of their members in parliamen- 
tary procedure, labor history, and 
recreational activities. The AFT 
is helping to fulfill this need by 
supplying instructors. At a recent 
meeting of representatives of the 
Dearborn, Detroit, and Ham- 
tramck locals of the AFT and 
those of the West Side Dodge, 
and Ford locals of the United 
Automobile Workers, plans were 
made for a _ greatly enlarged 
workers’ education program. A 
number of Fordson instructors 
are planning to teach classes for 
the Ford local of the UAW 

Edgar Waugh, professor of so- 
cial science at Michigan State 
Normal College, and author of 
Heaven Speaks American, spoke 
at the January meeting of the 
Fordson Schoolmen’s Club. He is 
president of the Ypsilanti, Mich., 
AFT local. 


+ * * 
COLUMBUS, OHIO— 
ASS The Ohio State Uni- 


versity Federation of Teachers 
acted as campus host to a con- 
ference on “Labor in the War” 
held on the university grounds 
in Columbus, February 18 and 
March 1. Sponsored by the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor and 
the Ohio CIO Council and par- 
ticipated in by the Ohio State 


























EACHERS UNION IN ACTION 





PICTURED above are some 
of the 500 teachers who at- 
tended the open house of the 
Chicago Teachers Union on 
December 13. Guests included 
(seated at right end of table, 
left to right) Eugene Lawler, 
Local 635; Ira 8S. Turley, 
president, local 1; AFT Pres- 


ident George Counts, and 
John <A. Lapp, noted labor 
arbitrator. 








Federation of Teachers, the con- 
ference enlisted the co-operation 
of the Standard Railway Labor 
Brotherhoods, the Labor Division 
of the War Production Board, 
the Consumers Division of the 
Office of Price Administration, 
and the War Department. Over 
a thousand labor people attended. 
Speakers included Frank Fenton, 
director of organization of the 
AFL, James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, and Paul 
V. MeNutt, administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency. Topics 
discussed were “The Army and 
Labor,” “Producing for Victory,” 
“The Home Front in a World 
at War,” “Problems of Labor 
Supply, Training, and Priorities 


Unemployment,” and “When 
Peace Comes.” 
Thomas Donnelly, secretary- 


treasurer -of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Ted F. 
Silvey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio CIO Council, have written 
to Kenneth Ray, director of ed- 
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ucation in Ohio, urging caution 
in dealing with demands from 
agriculture and industry for a 
shorter school term to release 
students for farm and factory 
work. Both officials asserted that 
there is at present no real short- 
age of labor in Ohio. 

a. 2 


ATLANTA, GA, — Full 
support of the Atlanta 
Federation of Trades was re- 
cently given to the Fulton County 
Teachers Association in its effort 
to secure an increase in salaries 
to meet the steady rise in the 
cost of living. A committee from 
the Federation has been named 
to assist the teachers and the 
sympathy and co-operation of 
the Federation expressed in a 
resolution on salary increases. 


oo 
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ATLANTA, GA.—wW. J. 
Scott is the author of a 
concise, informative article on 
the “Relationship of AFT and 
the Local” in the January, 1942, 
Atlanta Teacher, in which he 


lists the responsibilities which 
each has toward the other. 


* * * 

AG EVANSTON, ILL. — 

“Schools in a War-Torn 
World,” was the subject for dis- 
cussion at a meeting sponsored 
by the North Shore Teachers 
Union, February 2, at the Evan- 
ston Public Library, and partici- 
pated in by E. T. McSwain of 
Northwestern University and a 
panel made up of North Shore 
teachers, a student, Ralph Bee- 
son, and a community represen- 
tative, Mrs. H. Alan Volkmar. 
The teachers participating were 
Olive Castle, Lincolnwood School; 
Ruth Dasher, Foster School; 
Chandler Montgomery, Skokie 
School, Winnetka; Ethel Staf- 
ford, Nichols School; Ear! Tillay, 
Park Ridge; and Archie Troel- 
strup, New Trier High School. 
The meeting was planned by 
Helen Rand Miller. 

At the regular January meet- 
ing John Dodd, publicity director 
of the Red Cross, spoke on the 
needs of his organization, stress- 
ing the desirability of teachers 
as first aid trainers. As a result 
of his speech a first aid class of 
twenty-five has been started. At 
the March meeting Susan Scully, 
former president of the Illinois 
Education Association, was to 
speak on tenure. 
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Philadelphia Local Defeats 
Plan to Speed Up Schools 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Ata 
recent meeting the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Teachers 
celebrated its victory over Dr. 
Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, who had tried to intro- 
duce a plan to speed up the 
course of study in Philadelphia’s 
high schools. Local 3 was the 
only teacher organization which 
had the courage to take a stand 
against the superintendent, who 
used patriotic appeals to mask 
the poor features of his plan. 
Dr. Stoddard’s plan, supposed 
to go into effect in all the Phila- 
delphia high schools, consisted 
of lengthening the school day, 
cutting out all holidays, and hav- 
ing a stretch-out summer term 
of fourteen weeks with students 
taking four major subjects. 
Although Dr. Stoddard did not 
present his plan to the teachers, 
Local 3 learned of it and to com- 
bat it consulted with labor supply 
experts, counsellors, college ad- 
mission experts, etc., and re- 
ceived advice from members of 
the wartime education commis- 
sion set up by the U. S. Office 
of Education in Washington. 
The Philadelphia Federation 
went on record against the plan 
and sent a brief to the board of 


education outlining its opposition 
to the Stoddard plan in the fol- 
lowing points: (1) four major 
subhiects in a fourteen week sum- 
mer school in Philadelphia weath- 
er could not be accomplished and 
would adversely affect the health 
of the pupils; (2) the colleges 
are speeding up their work and 
require better trained pupils and 
not poorly prepared ones; (3) we 
should utilize our present labor 
supply before we try to rush six- 
teen and seventeen year olds into 
hazardous war industries; (4) we 
should not speed up every pupil 
for the sake of those who might 
benefit; (5) Local 3 can propose 
a much better plan to help the 
war effort. 

This brief caused the board of 
education to refuse to pass the 
Stoddard plan at its meeting on 
January 12. Dr. Stoddard then 
held a so-called “representative 
meeting of selected teachers” 
who voted for his plan. Local 
3 took the plan to the high school 
faculties and thirteen schools 
voted against it, 900 to 120. 
Parents’ associations were con- 
tacted and came out against the 
plan as injurious to the health 
and welfare of the students: 

At the request of Harry Fer- 





Superior Denied Salary Increase 
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SUPERIOR, WIS.—Teachers of Superior, Wisconsin, did 
not receive the anticipated 4 per cent emergency raise 


announced in the November, 1941, issue of the “American Teacher.” 
A member of the Superior Federation of Teachers, which was in- 
strumental in securing the school board budget restoring teachers 
to salary schedule and including the 4 per cent raise, writes: “The 
city council reduced the school board budget by $21,000, which was 
$1200 more than our 4 per cent raise. However, we did receive our 
full salary for the year 1941, and we will recetve the scheduled salary 
in 1942.” 


At a public hearing before the city council, several persons 
expressed their approval of the 4 per cent raise. Only one person, 
a member of an economy league, spoke against the school board 
budget. Following this meeting several council members said in- 
formally that there was enough money in the school board budget 
to allow the 4 per cent raise, but insisted that the question of pay 
was a concern of the school board. The board maintains that it 
cannot pay the excess of the scheduled salaries without eliminating 
such things as free textbooks, free paper, etc. from the schools. 
Such evasion of responsibility makes it difficult for Local 202 to 


act on salary increases until the next budget Is formulated. 
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leger, chairman of the education 
committee of the Central Labor 
Union, the executive board of 
that body sent its protest to the 
board of education. The vice- 
president and the secretary made 
statements showing that the 
present situation did not justify 
the Stoddard plan. 

In spite of the superintendent’s 
attempt to get support from 
Washington his plan met with 
defeat. 

Local 3 Offers Plan 

Local 3’s alternate plan, for 
which it is launching a new cam- 
paign, is, in brief: (1) base speed- 
up provisions on advice from 
specialists in government, col- 
leges, industry, and labor; (2) 
base any speed-up on the individ- 
ual health and ability of each 
boy and girl with careful guid- 
ance; (3) to save one-half year, 
or even a full year, of the three 
year high school course, give 
those pupils selected one extra 
major subject each term (that 
would be five subjects instead of 
four) and give pupils the oppor- 
tunity of taking two more sub- 
jects in a free, seven week reg- 
ular summer school; (4) provide 
a better health education pro- 
gram and revise the curriculum 
where it can help the war effort. 

Support for State Aid 

The Central Labor Union's ex- 
ecutive board has given unani- 
mous support to a request of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Teach- 
ers that the coming special leg- 
islative session provide additional 
state aid for public schools. This 
request, made in a telegram to 
Governor Arthur H. James, 
pointed out that local communi- 
ties were unable to provide the 
money necessary to meet the 
added cost for essential welfare 
resulting from the change-over 
program in industry and also to 
increase teachers’ salaries in line 
with the advance in the cost of 
living. 

“Industry and governmental 
agencies have recognized higher 
living costs with increased wage 
scales, and it is unfair and short- 
sighted to ignore the needs of 
teachers who have so vital a role 
in this emergency,” said the tele- 
gram, signed by Ruth Wanger, 
president of Local 3. 

The board of education in Phil- 
adelphia has refused to make 
Salary increases by borrowing 
against delinquent taxes. 
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SCHOOLS AND DEFENSE 


22 MADISON, WIS.—The 
February issue, 1942, 
of the Madison Teacher, pub- 
lished by Local 223, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Teachers 
Union, is given over to a con- 
sideration of “Schools and Na- 
tional Defense,” and sets forth 
in detail the many ways in 
which “Madison schools, both 
faculties and student bodies, 
have already developed their 
plans for helping their country’s 
war effort with vigor and effi- 
ciency, and without delay.” 
The leading article says that 
in the elementary and high 
schools “the consensus seems to 
be that the biggest job the public 
schools can do is to continue 
to teach children — preparing 
them better than ever to meet 
the complex problems of a 
changing world,” with special 
arrangements being made for 
special cases in order that the 
present school calendar may be 
maintained. Special committees 
are considering problems of vaca- 
tion defense work, defense drives 
and sales, protection of pupils 
and property, conservation and 
salvage of materials and sup- 
plies, school calendar, and prob- 
lems of physical welfare and 
morale. Among the plans being 
developed is the expansion of the 
services of the three nutrition 
centers already established in 
the Madison schools. Students 
are co-operating enthusiastically 
in defense work by salvaging 
wastepaper and scrap metal, 
curtailing schedules for their 
school publications, minimizing 
their social functions, and buying 
defense stamps. The Hi-Y boys 
at Wisconsin High School have 
organized completely the air 
raid precaution and drill for the 
entire school. Special courses 
to prepare students for specific 
types of service are being 
offered: for senior boys a mathe- 
matics review course so _ that 
they may meet the requirements 
for technical training or for 
technical divisions of the military 
service; for all students, classes 
in Red Cross first aid. Stress is 
laid on a study of “today’s food 
problems,” and a new course in 


radio communication. 

The School for Vocational and 
Adult Education has intensified 
its previously inaugurated de- 
fense program. For months the 
groups being trained for metal 
and shop work in defense in- 
dustries have had two shifts 
daily. Now the machine and 
welding shop operates twenty- 
four hours a day, six days a 
week, while the classes for elec- 
tricians and shipfitters, aircraft 
mechanics, and workers in air- 
craft sheet metal, inspection, and 
layout continue twelve hours 
daily, six days a week. In the 
field of adult education, the 
school has co-operated in pre- 
senting classes in first aid, home 
nursing, hospital aides, clerical 
work, and nutrition. 

University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents have organized a Women’s 
Elective Service to furnish serv- 
ice men with food, knitted 
clothes, letters, and entertain- 
ment. The International Club 
and other organizations have 
given financial assistance to 
foreign students. As a very direct 
contribution to the country’s 
war effort, the university has 
donated professors, instructors, 
and new graduates in widely 
varied fields of study to meet 
the needs of government agencies 
and will continue to serve as 
a constant source of supply of 
technical specialists. Term sched- 
ules have been changed so that 
work may be completed in ap- 
proximately a year less. Revi- 
sion of curriculum has occurred 
so students may be trained for 
specific wartime functions or be 
given a better appreciation of 
the meaning of the war and 
their part in it. The Extension Di- 
vision has expanded its pfogram 
and is now giving classes in in- 
dustrial safety and the govern- 
mental program of engineering, 
science, and management defense 
training. By means of its pilot 
training course, the university 
is supplying fliers to the armed 
forces, and the Extension Divi- 
sion was asked by the Navy 
Flight Selection Board to serve 
as an information center for its 
air enlistments. 




















St. Paul Honors Leaders 
at Testimonial Dinner 


2 ST. PAUL, MINN.—Mem- 

bers of the St. Paul Fed- 
eration of Women Teachers gave 
a testimonial dinner in honor of 
Mary McGough, AFT vice-pres- 
ident, and other leaders of their 
organization on the evening of 
February 11. 

Mary McGough is the principal] 
of Jefferson School and served 
for many years as president of 
Local 28. As AFT vice-president 
she represents the states of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebras- 
ka. 

Other leaders of the Federa- 
tion who were honored at the 
dinner were Florence Rood, for- 
mer president of the AFT; Isabel] 
Williams, one of the first national 
organizers of teachers in the 
labor movement in the United 
States; Mable Colter, former 
president of Local 28; Flora 
Smalley, organizer of the credit 
union of Local 28; Mary Doyle, 
president of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association. 

Among those receiving special 
recognition for distinguished 
services were Nellie Dunivon, in- 
surance representative for Local 
28; Maude Gearing, treasurer: 
Helen Conway, president of the 
St. Paul division of the Minne- 
sota Education Association, for- 
mer president of the local, and 
member of the board of State 
Teachers College; Marion Mun- 
son, past president of the MEA; 
Elizabeth Newton, specialist in 
the field of childhood education 
and a well known contributor 
to educational journals: Grace 
Benz, vice-president of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Teach- 
ers; Clara Simon, principal of the 
Mounds Park School; Helen Ha- 
gin, director of the credit union 
and former secretary of Loeal 
28; Annie Ginsberg, vice-presi- 
dent of the local and author of 
textbooks; Elizabeth Ferretti, 
principal of Webster Schoo! and 
member of the board of directors 
of the St. Paul Retirement Fund 
Association. 

Among those who joined Local 
28 in paying tribute to these out- 
standing leaders were Gerald 
O’Donnell of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly; Frank Starkey, 
of the State Federation of Labor: 
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William Wright of the AFL; E. 
M. Paulu, president of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Teach- 
ers; members and president (Lu- 
cile Mo) of Local 59, Minneapolis, 
and members and president 
(Frank Bergup) of Local 43, St. 
Paul. 

Esther Munson, president of 
Local 28, presided, and Dorothy 
Mahood acted as toastmistress. 
General arrangements were in 
charge of Ruth Lueben and Let- 
tisha Henderson assisted by mem- 
bers of Local 28 from the schools 
throughout the city. 

Vol. 1, No. 1 of the St. Paul 
Teacher appeared in February of 
1942. This new publication is 
put out by the Federation of 
Women Teachers and the Federa- 
tion of Men Teachers, from 372 
St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Appointed 





ANN GOLUBIN, of Local 332, 
Butte, Montana, who was recent- 
ly appointed to a place on the 


Montana State Teachers Re- 
tirement Board. Her candidacy 
was sponsored by the Butte 
Teachers Union and labor or- 
ganizations throughout the state. 
She was appointed because of 
her intensive study of the retire- 
ment laws concerning teachers 
throughout the United States. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—This is 
the time of year. when the 
New York Teachers Guild, Local 
2, swings into high gear in its 
legislative campaign. Among the 
important measures the local is 
campaigning for are reduction of 
class size, state aid for kinder- 
gartens, making teacher tenure 
a contractual obligation, provi- 
sion for part pay for teachers 
in the armed forces, etc. At the 
same time a great deal of energy 
must be put forth to kill re- 
actionary and vicious legislation. 
One of the big events of the 
season for Local 2 will be a 
luncheon and panel discussion 
conference on April 18, given 
over to the program of the 
educational policies committee, 
headed by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick. Among the 
topics for discussion are: Morale 
in the Schools; the Curriculum; 
Social Relationships and Minori- 
ties: and Methods of Implement- 
ing Democracy. 

The committee on the role of 
the teacher and the school in the 
war has been exceedingly active. 
Through this committee Local 2 
hopes to make felt the influence 
of forward looking teacher opin- 
ion in planning the schools’ ac- 
tivities in the all-out war effort. 
An excellent report, listing types 
of useful war service for teach- 
ers, has been issued. 

* * * 
4A WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Howard Teach- 
ers Union through its educational] 
policies committee prepared in 
January a twenty-two point re- 
port entitled “Proposals for the 
Adjustment of Howard Univer- 
sity’s Program to Meet the War 
Emergency.” This was distribu- 
ted to all teachers, officers, and 
trustees of Howard University. 
The report covered problems of 
curriculum adjustments, non-cur- 
ricular services, and considera- 
tions affecting students and fac- 
ulty. The proposals received fav- 
orable response from many non- 
union teachers and are now being 
considered by officials of the uni- 
versity. Martin D. Jenkins was 
chairman of the committee which 
prepared the report, and college 
locals desiring to make use of it 
may secure copies from him. 

The National Academic Free- 
dom Committee has submitted to 
the president and trustees of 
Howard University a report of 
the investigation of the case of 
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Dr. Harry A. Callis, former pro- 
fessor in the College of Medicine, 
Howard University, and one of 
the founders of the Howard 
Teachers Union. The commit- 
tee’s findings substantiated the 
contentions of Local 440 that Dr. 
Callis’ long period of service to 
the university constituted a valid 
presumption of continued tenure, 
and that proper procedures, 
mainly the granting of a hearing, 
were not followed in the action 
of dismissal. Largely growing out 
of AFT action in this case, tenure 
procedures at Howard have been 
greatly improved in the last two 
years so that now every teacher 
enjoys the right of a hearing 
before an elected faculty com- 
mittee. Three out of five mem- 
bers elected to such a committee 
in the College of Liberal Arts 
belonged to the AFT. 

The Howard Teachers Union in 
January renewed its affiliation 
with the Washington Central 
Labor Union, which is at present 
conducting a campaign to raise 
$70,000 among the members of 
AFL unions in Washington, D. C. 
in order to purchase several blood 
banks, an ambulance, mobile 
kitchen, and other equipment 
needed for local civilian defense. 

Local 440 is operating a small- 
loan service for the students of 
the university. Students may bor- 
row up to five dollars for a period 
of one month or less. 


2 * 


BALBOA and CRIS- 
TOBAL, C. Z.—As a 
223 result of continuous 

agitation for better 
salary adjustments carried on 
over a period of years, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Canal Zone 
has announced that effective Sep 
tember, 1942, entrance rates will 
be advanced one step ($14) for 
elementary and senior high 
school teachers and three steps 
for junior high school teachers. 
Maximum rates for elementary, 
senior high school, and junior col- 
lege teachers will be advanced 
one step and for junior high 
school teachers three steps, one 
in September, 1942, the second 
a year later, and the third in 
September, 1944. These salary 
increases are especially welcome 
now when living costs in the 
Canal Zone have increased as 
high as 35 per cent in certain 
essential commodities. 
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Local 61 Builds Credit Union 


G SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Emphasis on the credit union 

as “one of the less well known activities of labor unions but 
one of the utmost importance” has been made by the San Francisco 
Federation of Teachers in connection with its report of the annual 
meeting of its credit union, January 21, at the High School of 
Commerce, 

An open meeting of Local 61 was held on the afternoon of 
February 23 for AFT attenders at the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, in honor of George 8S. Counts, AFT president, and 
Ira S. Turley, president of Local 1, Chicago, Afterwards an in- 
formal dinner for members and visitors was held. The committee 
in charge of this meeting and dinner was made up of Abraham 
Schwartz, chairman, Daniel O’Brien, Rebecca L. Melner, and the 
president and secretary, Eustace V. Cleary and Grace Young, and 
was assisted by Gertrude Luehning of Palo Alto, Local 442, secretary 
of the California State Federation of Teachers, and Ruth Dodds, 
Sacramento, Local 31, vice-president of the AFT. 

In advance of the American Association of Schoo! Administra- 
tors meeting, the San Francisco Labor Council adopted a resolution 
advising that the Association be informed of the hotels that are 
unfair to organized labor and request an official call be made upon 
the National War Labor Board to make every effort to settle the San 
'rancisco hotel strike prior to this convention, but if a peaceful 
settlement is not brought about that all sessions of the convention 
scheduled for “struck” hotels be transferred to any of the 226 
San Francisco hotels open under fair union conditions, 

The “Labor Clarion” for February 6th contained an article 
on “The American Federation of Teachers” by Grace Young, in 
which she sketched the purposes and activities of organized teachers. 





Rockford Asks Wage Restoration 


<4 ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Ae Officials of the Rock- 
ford Federation of Teachers have 
sent a resolution to the board 
of education requesting an im- 
mediate distribution of the ap- 
proximately $85,000 earmarked. ule in effect 
for salary restoration under the 
1942 school budget. 

Action on the increases——which 
would still leave local board em- 
ployes more than 10 per cent 
under their 1930 salary level 
is being held up by deliberations 
over a new. salary schedule 
designed to go into effect this 
year. 

At the request of Board Presi- 


viduals in the system, and this 
angle is likely to call up some 
differences of opinion, 

The resolution by Local 540 re- 
quests that the board abandon 
any attempt to put a new sched- 
this year. They 
point out that this recommenda- 
tion would permit the salary 
schedule committees a _ longer 
time in which to draft a more 
satisfactory arrangement. 

John Ekeberg, president of the 
local, pointed out that should 
contracts be issued on a new 
schedule this spring, the board 
obligates itself to a fixed posi- 
tion for the highly unpredictable 


dent Loren L. Whitehead, several 
committees of teachers are now 
at work on a new schedule of 
salaries to supplant the present 
schedule which is regarded by 
the board as being out of date. 
Actual salaries paid board em- 
ployes are an average of 20 per 
cent below what the present 
schedule calls for. In addition to 
setting up general salary provi- 
sions, salary schedules determine 
“differentials” for various indi- 


first eight months of 1943. 

Citizens schools committee re- 
searchers published figures last 
fall indicating that Rockford 
school employes are far belew 
the general average in salaries. 
In addition, all employes took an 
additional 16% per cent whack 
during the entorced school shut- 
down in November and De- 
cember. 

Though called upon freely for 


(Continued on page 27) 

















(Above) An Indian character from the film, 
“Peoples of Canada,” the story of the develop- 
ment of that country by men of many races; 
distributed by College Film Center. (Below) 
Dramatic scene from the screen drama, “Crisis,” 
the story of Hitler’s occupation of Czechoslova- 
kia; produced and directed by Herbert Kline with 
commentary by Vincent Sheean. (Bottom) The 
folk singer, Burl Ives, playing and singing Amer- 
ican ballads in the one-reel sound film, “Tall 
Tales,” which also features Joshua White, Win- 
stone O’Keefe, and Will Geer. Just released by 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
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Many informational films on foreign countries 
are now being released for rental to schools and 
educational groups. One of the most important 
films in this group is the full-length technicolor 
sound movie, Kukan, the story of unconquerable 
China. Entirely documentary, the film is an eye- 
witness account by foreign correspondent and 
cameraman, Rey Scott, who traveled 10,000 miles 
throughout China's remote interior, experiencing 
200 air raids. The film is available from Adven- 
ture Films, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York City. 

Another film on China, This Is China, tells the 
story of China’s struggle against ignorance, 
famine, poverty, and superstitions, and is offered 
by Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Another 16mm 
film included in its new rental library is Our 
Daily Bread, the epic of the sharecroppers A 
new catalog listing 22 titles is available free 

A new series of war newsreels, cultural shorts, 
and civilian defense documentaries produced in 
Russia was released last month for rental or 
sale by the Brandon Films, inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. The American distributors an- 
nounce that a number of the one-reel films were 


produced under conditions of siege in Moscow 


and other cities and contain valuable data con- 
cerning Russian civilian defenses. The films have 
English commentary For a listing and descrip- 
tion of the nine films write to the distributors. 

Thirteen films, both 16mm and 35mm, dealing 
with aspects of life in Australia, are offered by 
the Australian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Of special 
interest are the titles Australia Marches With 
Britain, It’s the Navy, and Keeping the Fleet at 
Sea. 

Mexican Symphony, a social documentary film 
of a nation’s struggle for freedom, is available 
from Bell and Howell Company, 1811 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., together with other titles 
including Thunder Over Mexico. 

* o “ 

On the home front, many films dealing with 
production and the war effort are available free 
for classroom use. Of importance in this group 


these films show the 
how and what of 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


CITIZENS’ ARMY 16mm™ sound. 
The new vigorous home defense army 
—the Home Guard trains to take its 
place for victory. Instructive. 

WOMEN IN WARTIME... 16mm 
sound. Women as pilots, air raid war- 
dens, firefighters, munitions workers, 
in wartime Britain. 

WAR AND ORDER 16mm sound. 
How the regular police spring into 
action during a war. 

AND... PEOPLES OF CANADA ...a 
colorful 16mm sound film showing 
how our neighbors to the north five. 


College Film Center 


59 East Van Buren St. Chicago, til. 
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(Above) Scene from the film, “Fighting the 
Fire Bomb,” produced by Transfilm, and ap- 
proved by the Office of Civilian Defense. 


are several 
, &. 


16mm sound films produced by the 
Government through the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, Division of Information, Film 
Unit, Washington, D. C. Designed to inform 
the American public on the war effort, their 
titles are: Aluminum, Army In Overalls, Bomber, 
Building A BOmber, Defense Review (‘three in 
series), Homes For Defense, Men And Ships, 
Power For Defense, and Women In Defense. 

Also available from the Office for Emergency 
Management is Walt Disney’s new technicolor 
sound film, The New Spirit, which relates Donald 
Duck's experience in filing his income tax returns. 

* * * 

The National Association of Manufacturers and 
the National Industrial Council, 14 W. 49 Street, 
New York City, has released a number of films on 
industry, war production, and defense. Defense 
For America, available in a 16mm and 35mm 
sound film, is advertised as an eye-witness re- 
port on wartime production, with Graham 
McNamee as commentator. Your Town—A Story 
of America, also in 16mm and 35mm sound film, 
portrays the growth of a community. Along 
with the film, the NAM offers in quantity and 
without charge the nine volume series of booklets 
entitled, ‘You and Industry,” a seven page leaflet 
reprinting a radio commentary by George E. 
Sokolsky, and other study aids. The National 
Industrial Council provides a series of four mo- 
tion pictures entitled, “The Drama of American 
Industry.”’ 

The United States Steel Corporation, 208 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., furnishes a number 
of films dealing with the steel industry, chief of 
which is the seven reel movie, The Making and 
Shaping of Steel. 

The Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City, has available for free show- 
ings three films. 

e as 

The Art Institute of Chicago 1s inaugurating 
a series of free weekly film showings on Satur- 
days at 2:30 p.m., from March 7 to June 6. 
Entitled, “Rediscovering America,” the series is a 
“good neighbor motion picture survey of all the 
Americas, designed to provide the facts for an 
intelligent appreciation of the world we live in.” 
The majority of the films will be shown for the 
first time in Chicago. 


BOOKS 


How to Read a Newspaper 


HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER, by Edgar Dale. 
Chicago: Scott, 1941. 
$1.48. 


“The newspaper,” declares Dr. Dale in his fore- 


Foresman and Company, 


word to the teacher, “is democracy’s textbook.” 
From this basic truth flows the corollary that 
makes How To Read A Newspaper one of the 
most significant educational books of our time: 
that the public must iearn how to use this text- 
book intelligently. 

Dr. Dale high 
his teacher, and the general reader 


takes us-——the school student, 
behind the 
scenes, and shows us some of the problems of 
newspaper editors and publishers, some of the 
important functions a newspaper must perform, 
and some of the achievements that 
We see the weak- 


dangers in the American press 


thrilling 
newsmen have to their credit. 
nesses and the 
today, but we are also made vividly conscious 
of the power and value of a press that, if it is 
not always entirely free, is imaginative and 
venturesome 

Classroom teachers will like the assignment 
sheets at the end of the chapters, the attractive 
and interesting illustrations, the special depart- 
ment on photography, comic strips, columnists, 
Here, finally, we have 
technical and occupa- 
tional considerations, on the one hand, and im- 
portant social issues on the other. Social studies 
and English classes particularly will find in this 
book an indispensable aid. 


and newspaper criticism. 


a sane balance between 


Especially strong is the section on the issues 





how to read a 


Here's a book that gives the 
facts on newspapers, what 
makes them click, how they're 
run With the newspapers the 
most widely read source of in- 
formation, every teacher and 
every student will find this book 
vital and informative. A _ real 
guide to intelligent reading of 
the daily press. USE THE COU- 
PON BELOW. 


newspaper 


by EDGAR DALE 


Professor, Ohio 
State University 
AFT Member 


TEACHERS’ PRICE 


Scott Foresman and Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me copies of HOW 
TO READ A NEWSPAPER at $1.34 each, 
special teachers’ price. 
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involved in press freedom, although any consid- 
eration of this subject emphasizes the paucity 
of media not carrying the “brass check.” The 
columnist whose face is marred by shoeblacking 
when he looks up from his knees, to use Heywood 
Broun’s bitter analogy, is still in the majority. 
And yet, Dale is probably right when he con- 
cludes that, on the whole, the lights are still on 
in the 12,000 newspapers of the United States, 
though some of them are faint. 
JOHN J. DeBOER 


Leadership for Rural Life 


LEADERSHIP FOR RURAL LIFE, by Dwight 
Sanderson. New York: Association Press, $1.25. 


A book on this subject prepared by a person 
with the background of Dwight Sanderson is of 
especial usefulness during these times when there 
is need of leaders to strengthen the democratic 
institutions throughout the country. The rural 
as well as the urban community is a very com- 
plicated organism of individuals, organizations, 
institutions, and agencies. Many specialists and 
leaders are necessary to carry on the activities and 
provide the services essential in a modern com- 
munity. All too frequently, the responsibilities of 
leadership rest upon a few individuals who are the 
officers and committeemen of the. neighborhood. 
The majority have not participated in leadership 
for many reasons. They are not aware of the 
need of the multitude of institutions, have not 
been trained in the principles and practices, and 
have not been permitted because of tradition or 
the domination of individuals. 

His book is brief and does not attempt to 
answer all the problems of leadership. The first 
half is largely concerned with the theory of lead- 
ership, with chapters on Demand for Rural Lead- 
ership, Role of the Leader and Types of Leaders, 
the Group and the Leader, and Evolution of the 
Role of Leader. The second half of the book 
treats of methods of obtaining leaders and leader- 
ship, and has chapters on Creating Leaders, De- 
veloping and Training Leaders, the Professional 








The Contributors 


PHYLLIS ARONSON is a member of Local 
231, Detroit. ELLIS BABBIT is treasurer of 
Local 691, Kansas City, GEORGE S. COUNTS 
is president of the AFT. WARREN CREEL is 
secretary of Local 692, Duluth. JOHN DeBOER 
is a member of Local 1, Chicago. IRVIN R. 
KUENZLI is secretary-treasurer of the AFT. 
CLARENCE E. OLIVER is president of Local 
111, Portland, Ore. O. ULREY is a member of 
Local 624, East Lansing, Mich. ELSIE V. PAR- 
KER is ex-president of the National Union of 
Teachers, England. MARK STARR is an AFT 
vice-president. HELEN E. TAGGART is a mem- 
ber of Local 1. 








Leader, and the Meaning and Value of Leadership. 
In such a brief book, the author could not 
adequately treat all of the phases of leadership. 
The usefulness of the book would have been in- 
creased if the place and function of the discussion 
group procedure in training democratic leaders 
had been included. The Norwegian Farmers As- 
sociation, the Swedish Workers Association, the 
Consumers Co-operative Wholesale of Sweden, 
and the Antigonish Movement in Nova Scotia 
have made extensive use of the community dis- 
cussion group not only to develop co-operatives, 
farmer organizations, and labor unions, but also 
in training leaders of and from the people. More 
attention might have been given to the leadership 
programs of farm youth (such as is used by the 
Michigan State Farm Bureau, the Ohio State 
Farm Bureau, and many other farm organiza- 
tions) for the purpose of not only expanding 
membership of the adult organizations, but also 
to obtain leaders for co-operatives, farmers or- 
ganizations, and other rural institutions. 
Additional emphasis might also have been given 
to the type of training necessary for farm people 
and farm leaders to enable them to meet the 
problems of the present and the future brought 
about by the impact of technology and of educa- 
tion. Farm leaders must have a greater know!l- 
edge and vision of the economic, social, and 
political forces which are affecting them and an 
understanding of the urban forces and especially 
the goals and programs of the urban labor groups. 
O. ULREY. 





Notice and Warning 


The Executive Council again calls atten- 
tion to the fact that as a result of action 
taken by the membership of the AFT 
through referendum the charters of the fol- 
lowing lecals were revoked: Teachers Union 
of New York City, formerly Local 5; New 
York College Teachers Union, formerly 
Local 537; Philadelphia Teachers Union, 
formerly Local 192. 

These unions, however, continue to hold 
out that they are still affiliated with the 
AFT and to use our name and insignia. 


The former Locals 5, 192, and 537 are in 
no way connected with the AFT or with 
AFL. 

The only affiliated locals of the AFT in 
the city of New York are: the Vocational 
Teachers Union of New York City, Local 
24; the Hellenic Association, Local 260; the 
newly chartered New York Teachers Guild, 
Local 2, and the New York Federation of 
College Teachers, Local 25. The only local 
affiliated with the AFT in the city of Phila- 
delphia is the newly chartered Philadelphia 
Federation of Teachers, Local 3. 
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Rockford Asks 
Wage Restoration 


(Continued from page 23) 


unpaid additional services — 
handling draft registrations, ad- 
ministering sugar rationing 

school employes are expected to 


maintain respectable fronts on 
a 1932 salary basis. Defense 
bond purchases plus cuts and 


layoffs mean they were expected 
to get along on roughly 50 per 
cent of their 1930 income. 
Federation officers were un- 
able to state what action might 
be forthcoming from the board 
of education as a result of the 
resolution. It was pointed out, 
however, that city council mem- 
bers, who met with the board 
at the time of the drafting of 
the budget, recommended an i1m- 
mediate distribution of funds to 


teachers, janitors, and other 
employes. 
* * * 
CHICAGO, ILL. — An 


22 educational program 


has been considered by the ex- 
ecutive board of the Educational 
Secretaries Union, under the 
chairmanship of the president, 
Winnifred M. Higgins. The first 
lecture on public relations was 
very successful. Returns from a 
questionnaire sent out to deter- 
mine interest in the program 
showed that its continuance was 
desired. The next lecture, on 
March 16, will treat of pensions. 

A card party is being planned 
for Monday, March 23, under the 
direction of Rose Marzullo, social 
chairman. 

* * r 


44 PALO ALTO, CALIF.— 

Gertrude  Luehning, 
secretary of the California State 
Federation of Teachers, has dis- 
tributed to member locals of that 
Federation a fourteen page re- 
port of the salary schedule com- 
mittee of Local 442, of which she 
herself was a member and Otis 
Brubaker, chairman. This ex- 
haustive report contains a sec- 
tion on salaries and the cost of 
living, with specific references to 
the San Francisco and Palo Alto 
areas; it compares Palo Alto 
teachers’ salaries with those of 
teachers in other California com- 
munities and with those of other 
groups of workers; it indicates 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: George S. Counts, AFT president; E. R. Abra- 
moski, president of the Erie, Pennsylvania, Federation of Teachers, 
Local 337; and J. Thomas Phalan, high school principal; at the an- 


nual dinner meeting of the Erie local. President Counts was the 
speaker of the occasion, his address being a condemnation of cur- 
rent moves to reduce the educational opportunities of children. 





Palo Alto tax 
school costs; and it summarizes 
conditions leading to the follow- 
ing recommendations. (1) Amend 


resources and George S. Counts, AFT presi- 
dent, Ruth Wanger and John 
Connors, AFT vice - presidents, 


and Doxie Wilkerson of Howard 


the existing salary schedule te University were among the 
provide for salary adjustment to speakers at the New Jersey 
meet increasing living costs. (2) State Federation of Teachers 


held in Newark on January 31. 
The theme of the meeting was 
“Education’s Role in the Battle 
for Victory.” 


Raise the salary schedule mini- 
mum to $1800. (3) Reduce the 
period of service before maximum 
salary is reached to ten years. 
(4) Restore the tax rate as nearly In issuing the call for the 
as possible to the 1937-8 level. convention Addie L. Weber, 
ae ae president, said in part: 

a BENLD. ILL. “How best to serve the nation, 
By the efforts of the state, and every community 
members the teachers of Benld, ~ Defense Councils, how to mo 
Wilsonville, Sawyerville, and bilize the physical and spiritual 
Eagerville received an increase oe of the people and build 
in salary and the Benld High the finest morale—this is a 
School Board adopted a teachers problem teachers must discuss 
salary schedule. In order-to bring immediately. It is of great im- 
about closer co-operation be- portance to infuse into our school 
tween teachers and a better children a more direct, living ex- 
understanding of their problems, perience of democracy, and to 
a dinner was held on March 3, 

with Paul Preisler, speaker. 


Through 
AFT 


help educate the people to a 
closer understanding of issues. 


LOCAL 336 WINS SECOND WAGE RAISE 


3336 BREMERTON, WASH. — Due to the expanding defense 

program, population at Bremerton has almost tripled 
within the last eighteen months, with the result that there is a 
housing shortage and living costs have risen sharply. Local 336 
has been alert to this situation. Last spring after a survey of 
current living costs in comparison with those of previous years, its 
salary committee requested that a raise of $120 be given to every 
teacher in the city system. The school board allowed a $60 advance 
with a tentative promise of another $60 if and when federal aid for 
salaries was received. On pay day, February 5, Bremerton teach- 
ers’ efforts were rewarded by a new salary schedule, upped from 
$1200 to $1320 at the bottom and from $2160 to $2460 at the top, 
retroactive from September, 1941. 
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23 DETROIT, MICH. — 

Last year at about this 
time the Detroit Federation of 
Teachers called the “plain 
people” of Detroit together in 
a conference to discuss what they 
expected the schools to give their 
children. Such a community con- 
ference was a new kind of ven- 
ture for the Federation, and it 
turned out to be no pink tea. 
Parents and other citizens were 
blunt in reciting the shortcom- 
ings of the school system; teach- 
ers did not hesitate to name 
the physical and administrative 
limitations placed upon their 
skill; and even students were 
present with suggestions for im- 
proving the schools. 

Only the strongest concern for 
the welfare of their children 
could have led the people at the 
conference to talk so strongly or 
so freely. 

That same feeling for children, 
now sharpened and crystallized 
by an awareness of children’s 
needs in wartime, turned the 
second community conference 
held in Detroit, January 24, 1942, 
from a talkfest into an action 
demanding body. 

The very title of the confer- 
ence, “Safeguarding Our Chil- 
dren,” gives the clue to the sense 
of urgency which motivated the 
meeting; the number and scope 
of the organizations co-operating 
with the Federation in organiz- 
ing the conference indicates how 
seriously the need for it was 
felt. These co-operating groups 
were: 

AFL Women’s Auxiliary, Cass 
Community Church, CIO Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary, Consumer's 
League of America, Council of 
Mother’s Clubs (Jewish Com- 
munity Center), Greater Detroit 
Consumer’s Council, League of 
Women Voters, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Women’s In- 
ternational Education Council, 
and Worker's Service, WPA. 


The speakers whose addresses 
opened the conference, Mary S. 
Labaree, Child Welfare Consult- 
ant, U.S. Department of Labor, 
and Dr. Lowell J. Carr, Director 
of the Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute, stressed the physical 


Detroit Holds City-Wide Conference 


and mental health problems 
raised or emphasized by the war, 
and from which we must prote::t 
our children. 

The conference then divided 
into five discussion groups to 
examine different phases of 
these problems, and to focus the 
possible solutions of them down 
to the size of here and now. The 
word “honestly” is used with 
care. There was little rhetoric 
at any of the discussions, but 
plenty of “down to earth” 
questioning of terms, confessions 
of shortcomings, and practical 
planning. Each group was ied 
by carefully selected “resource 
leaders” whose professional or 
community interests drew them 
into the area io be discussed. 
The group on the free lunch pro- 
gram, for example, was presided 
over by Mrs. Oscar Starrett, 
Detroit Welfare Commission, and 
led by: Gerald F. Petty, District 
Supervisor, Surplus Commodities 
Distribution; Mary K. Guiney, 
Supervisor, Wayne County 
Bureau of Social Aid; Dorothy 
Doebele, Supervisor, School 
Lunch Program; Howell Van 
Auken, member of Detroit Board 
of Education; and Mary B. 
McCollum, Supervisor, School 
Lunch Rooms, Highland Park. 
Secretary for the group was 
Horace Bradfield, board of edu- 
cation attendance officer. 

The four other groups dis- 
cussed education, housing, recre- 
ation, and health. Almost all of 
them made definite recommenda- 
tions which were summarized 
finally under these headings: 

HOUSING 
(1) Set up a committee to 


analyze the present intent of the 
housing laws with respect to 
housing in rural and unincorpo- 
rated areas of Michigan, and to 
determine whether the special 
session of the Michigan legisla- 
ture needs to make changes. 

(2) Petition the President, the 
Federal Works Administration, 
the Defense Housing Authority 
to give the Sojourner Truth 
Housing Project back to the 
Negroes. 

(3) Petition the Mayor, the 
Detroit Housing Commission, 
and the Detroit Common Council 
to discontinue the policy of 
segregating Negroes from whites 
on housing projects. 

FREE LUNCH PROGRAM 

(1) Take steps to repeal the 
Michigan school law which pre- 
vents school boards in large 
school districts from furnishing 
food to pupils at a financial loss. 

(2) Solicit funds for free 
lunches from interested groups 
(Rotary or American Legion, for 
example) until the board of edu- 
cation can legally take over the 
responsibility. 

(3) Explore the possibilities of 
increased help from the WPA 
and Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

(4) Consult with the board of 
health to determine the nutri- 
tional needs of Detroit school 
children. 

(5) Co-eperate with the board 
of education in working out a 
free lunch program. 

(6) Work for the state re- 
apportionment amendment. 


RECREATION 


(1) “Pressure” the Detroit 
Common Council for more money 





y+ F | HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 

—AFT members are 
working hard to secure adjust- 
ment of the inequalities arising 
from the so-called “blanket in- 
crease” granted to Hamtramck 
teachers last December by the 
board of education. This increase 
gave a $100 yearly raise to mar- 
ried women earning less than 
$2500, and a $200 one to men 
teachers and single women earn- 
ing less than $2,500. The result 
was that fifty teachers received 
no increase at all; some were 


raised above the code salary 
schedule while others remained 
below it; and many married 
teachers found their seniority 
ignored. Meanwhile the board has 
continued to grant individual 
raises here and there. “The aim 
of Local 231,” said John Bielat, 
president of the Hamtramck 
group, “is to obtain an equitable 
rate for all teachers under the 
Hamtramck code.” A_ special 
meeting of the board Of educa- 
tion and representatives of Local 
281 will consider salaries. 
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for recreational programs, 

(2) Many school facilities 
should be kept open for after- 
school use. 

(3) Develop “Tot Lots” for 
young children in unused areas. 

(4) Study present facilities for 
group recreation, and _ petition 
the Detroit Department of Re- 
. creation to make plans for 
group recreation which will con- 
sult the wishes of the young 
people and of youth working in 
defense industries. 


HEALTH 


(1) Enforce bealth regulations 
in Negro communities, and add 
any additional health officers 
needed. (Related to housing.) 

(2) Educate teachers +» edu- 
cate pupils in health problems. 

(3) Make a survey of the 


Under the leadership of Dr. 
Carr at the afternoon session of 
the conference, the participants 
unanimously indorsed the recom- 
mendations of the groups. it was 
suggested that the original or- 
ganizing committee for the con- 
ference proceed as a continua- 
tions committee to send the rec- 
ommendations back to the sup- 
porting organizations and obtain 
their official support. 


As a sequel to the conference, 
the new continuations committee 
met and not only made arrange- 
ments for sending summaries of 
the conference and its recom- 
mendations to the _ interested 
groups, but also set up machinery 
for committees to implement the 
approved recommendations: one 
on housing, one on recreaticn, 
one on the free lunch program, 
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Local 571 Buys $1,000 in Defense Bonds 


and one on health. The com- 
mittees are to be composed of 
representatives of organizaticns 
interested in a particular prob- 
lem, so that an organization may 
find itself represented on one 
committee or on all four. 

The continuations committee 
is prepared to start the ball 
rolling for these committee;, and 
to lend a hand to groups which 
want to. start similar  con- 
ferences in other communities. 
Requests for such aid have al- 
ready come in from nearby. 

The Detroit Federation is 
perhaps justifiably confident in 
feeling the community confer- 
ence has not only established its 
value in Detroit, but will soun 
be proving its worth in many 
other parts of Michigan. 

PHYLLIS ARONSON 
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sf a sponsoring a class in school finance taught 
4 a by Kermit Eby, executive secretary of the 
- 4g Chicago Teachers Union. Union members 
: and PTA groups compose the group of forty 
yf people who will meet every other Wednes- 
i- a day from 7:15-8:30 p.m., at the Union’s office 
ol t in Oak Park, for a period of ten weeks. 
“d a A statistical survey of Local 571 shows 
om a that from an original chartering group of 
g ten it has developed into an organization 
os a with a paid-up membership of 505 grade 
= and high school teachers. Members come 
from the scho0l communities of Morton, 
| g Proviso, Cicero, Berwyn, Leyden, and York. 
vit ” The newest council organized was at York 
ey & High School in Elmhurst where fifty-five 
- joinec the Union. Cerald Barnett was 
— u elected president of the council at York. 
ry i West Suburban Teachers co-operated 
ed BH with the Institute of Public Service of the 
ed é University of Chicago, the Chicago Teachers 
ity g Union, and the Illinois State Federation of 
1as & Teachers in attending a survey course in 
1al = civilian defense held on the evenings of 
im S February 9, 11, and 13. Sixteen members 
at, cs at Proviso recently completed the instruc- 
ick a tors’ course in Red Cross first aid and were 
ble ' assigned to teach adult classes in Maywood, 
the Bellwood, Berkeley, Cicero, Oak Park, and 
‘ial a River Forest. 
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At Cicero, AFT teachers are engaged 
actively in defense projects—-so much s0 
that they were especially commended in 
a letter from their superintendent, G. A. 
Schwebel. On January 16 they held a de- 
fense meeting to discuss the place of the 
schools in the civilian defense program. The 
local. situation was thoroughly considered 
and detailed plans were made to survey 
equipment and personnel necessary for a 
wartime emergency. An organization pro- 
gram for each school was adopted. Cicero 
teachers are also enrolling in large numbers 
in the Red Cross first aid and food and 
nutrition classes. The executive council of 
the West Suburban Local recently voted 
to convert $1000 of its funds into defense 
bonds. 


At Berwyn a defense committee, com- 
posed of Edith Satek, chairman, Bertha 
Riegle, and Lil Quinn, has been organized 
to ascertain what is being done on civilian 
defense. 


The third lecture in the forum series was 
held on February 25, with Louls Adamic 
speaking. The fourth and last address will 
be by Captain John Craig on March 24 in 
the J. Sterling Morton High School Audi- 
torium in Cicero. 


George E. Axtelle, AFT vice-president, 
was guest speaker at the social studies 
group meeting at La Grange, on the eve- 
ning of February 23. 
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“A Tale of Two Cities” 


OFFICIAL CHARTERING of strong lo- 
cals in two large American cities (Duluth, 
Minn. and Kansas City, Mo.) during the 
week of February 2-7, 1942, constitutes 
important AFT history. There is every evi- 
dence that these new locals are destined to 
become important outposts in the expan- 
sion of the AFT. 

For a number of reasons, the chartering 
of the Duluth Teachers Association as AFT 
Local 692 is a unique contribution to AFT 
history. In the first place, the entire mem- 
bership of the Association—more than four 
hundred teachers—affiliated in toto with 
the AFT as the sole classroom teachers’ 
organization in Duluth. Seldom has such 
total affiliation happened in AFT history. 
Especially significant is the fact that this 
organization was not administration domi- 
nated, but had operated for a number of 
years essentially as a local unaffiliated 
teachers’ union. The members of the Asso- 
ciation paid dues of twelve dollars per year 
and maintained a full-time executive sec- 
retary. The group had already learned 
something of the possibilities of labor sup- 
port since the executive secretary, Warren 
Creel, was a member of the Office Workers 
Union and a delegate from that union to 
the Central Labor Union of Duluth, an 
organization with more than nine thousand 
members. 

This local teachers’ association, doubtless 
one of the best in the nation, after liberat- 
ing itself from administrative domination, 
after establishing democracy in its organ- 
izational procedure, after establishing unity 
of action, and after employing a full-time 
executive officer, discovered that organized 
teachers cannot stand alone, but must bat- 
tle shoulder to shoulder with other organ- 
ized citizens of the community. 

The new local is involved in a tenure 
fight of national importance. Faced with 
a limited operating budget which organized 
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business groups have succeeded in reducing 
in the name of national defense, the super- 
intendent of schools has dismissed a large 
number of teachers. The teachers are con- 
testing in the courts the right which the 
superintendent claims to shift teachers 
from one department to another and to dis- 
miss any teacher within a department on 
charges of “lack of position,’ after a sur- 
plus has deliberately been created by such 
shifts. The Association has won an emphat- 
ically favorable decision in the lower court, 
but the board of education has given notice 
of appeal to the State Supreme Court. If 
teacher tenure in America is to mean any- 
thing, this case must be won even if it 
becomes necessary to appeal to the highest 
court in the land. 

The remaining members of the former 
local in Duluth are to be commended for 
surrendering their charter in the interest 
of unity and democracy, and in order to 
make possible “one big union” for all teach- 
ers of the city. 

The new local in Kansas City, Mo. is one 
of the most dynamic groups chartered since 
the beginning of the rapid growth of the 
international union in 1933-4. Despite a 
vitriolic and grossly inaccurate attack on 
the embryo local, in the form of an un- 
signed letter in the Kansas City Star, the 
group grew to a membership of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty within a few 
days. More important than numbers, how- 
ever, is the fact that morale of membership 
and quality of leadership are exceptionally 
high. 

The national office has previously re- 
ported an unusual upsurge of interest in 
AFT among the teachers of many cities— 
an upsurge comparable to that in Ohio in 
1933-4 and in the Chicago area in 1936-7. 
The chartering of the new locals in Duluth 
and Kansas City, the influx of more than 
five hundred members in Minneapolis, 
the rapid growth of many other locals, and 
the fact that the writer is en route to confer 
with teachers in two other large American 
cities regarding organization of new locals 
seem to indicate that the AFT is entering 
the third important period of development 
during the last decade. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
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Lessons from Britain 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, as they or- 
ganize for war, should strive to avoid the 
mistakes and learn from the experiences 
of those nations that have preceded them 
in the struggle. This principle applies not 
only to the actual ‘waging of war, but also 
to the conduct of community life. It ap- 
plies to the administration of public edu- 
cation. 

Word is now coming from Britain of 
serious mistakes regarding the care of chil- 
dren made during the early months of the 
war. In a special cable from London, to 
the Chicago Daily News, under date of Feb- 
ruary 3, William H. Stoneman reports that 
social workers are greatly alarmed over 
the rapid rise of juvenile crime and de- 
linquency. He then sets*down the follow- 
ing four “don'ts” derived from British ex- 
perience: 


1. Don’t close schools anywhere if you 
can help it. Don’t cull up school teachers 
for service or let them enlist; expand in- 
stead of cutting down on normal educa- 
tional facilities. 


2. Don’t close any clubs or other recre- 
ation centers. Increase activities of such 
organizations as Knights of Columbus, 
YMCA, YWCA, and of all settlements and 
playgrounds. A good Boy Scout or YMCA 
leader or a good playground supervisor can 
do more for his country by sticking to his 
job than by trying to learn to fire a rifle. 


3. Avoid the break-up of families by con- 
scripting fathers for military service or 
mothers for industry. If it is necessary to 
conscript them or to allow them to enlist, 
be sure that every child has some respon- 
sible relation or friend to care for him. 


4. Don’t throw an army of youngsters 
into industry any old way, and do limit the 
amount of cash paid to young people em- 
ployed in industry. 


MARCH, 1942 


On this page in the February issue I! 
contended that organized education should 
be regarded as a necessity and not as a 
luxury. This is obviously true even if edu- 
cation is viewed merely as a process of cul- 
tural transmission, of teaching to boys and 
girls certain knowledges and skills required 
to maintain our kind of civilization or so- 
ciety. If this process is interrupted or im- 
paired, the inevitable result is a degradation 
of our cultural standards. To embark upon 
such a course would be dangerous to our 
democracy. 

But we must keep clearly in mind that 
education is more than a process of cul- 
tural transmission. It is also a process 
of character building. It makes people. We 
have become so accustomed to the school, 
moreover, that we do not realize how much 
of the time, energy, and thought of the 
young it absorbs. In the measure that its 
dominion is weakened a void is created in 
the lives of children—a void that almost 
certainly will be filled with interests and 
activities inferior in social utility and eth- 
ical quality. The reduction of the school 
program means, not simply less education, 
but more mis-education. This is precisely 
what the social workers of Britain have dis- 
covered. 

The British experience also demonstrates 
something that should require no demon- 
stration to any thoughtful mind. It demon- 
strates that from the standpoint of juvenile 
crime and delinquency, the impairment of 
educational opportunities is far more serious 
in wartime than in peace. During war, 
and particularly during modern war with 
its total pattern, the conditions of life are 
highly abnormal. The population becomes 
unusually mobile, the structure and dis- 
tribution of industry change, both men and 
women enter the armed forces, home and 
community life become somewhat disor- 
ganized, the hopes and fears, the stresses, 
and strains attending the struggle are felt 
even in the cradle. In such times the chil- 
dren of the nation are peculiarly in need of 
intelligent and sympathetic care and in- 
struction. 


The program of the school should be ex- 
tended during the war. 
GEORGE 8. COUNTS 
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Make Every Pay Day 


“BOND DAY 


j GET BEHIND THE 
B.. VOLUNTARY PAY-ROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN... 


aS Now! 


: is in a fight for her life—your life! 

Billions of dollars are needed—and needed now—to help 
produce the planes, tanks, ships, and guns your Army and 
Navy must have to win. And much of this money must 
come from the regular, week-by-week, pay day by pay day, 
investment of the American workers in U. S. Defense Bonds. 





Your cooperation and the cooperation of your union in 
backing up our Government's Pay-KRoll Savings Program 
are urgently needed. 

If you are not already participating in this voluntary plan, 
take the matter up in your union immediately. The Plan 
is fully endorsed by A. F. of L., C. I. O., and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. And if your company hasn’‘t yet put such a 
plan into effect in your plant, go to the management and 
suggest that it join with your union in installing one. 

The Pay-Roll Savings Plan provides, simply, for the em- 
ployer to act as an agent in the purchase of Defense Bonds *_ 
hy holding employees’ voluntary allotments in a special 
account. As each employee's savings accumulate to a suffi- 
cient amount to purchase a Bond, the employer purchases it 
and delivers the Bond to the employee. 

Help save your country’s future by saving for your own 
future at the same time. Get your union behind the Volun- 
tary Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Mail the coupon below 
today, or write Treasury Department, Labor Section P., 
709 Twelfth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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This space is a contribution 
to Victory by 


The AMERICAN 
FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 
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